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RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. — The 

1 GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS 
‘of BRITISH ARTISTS, will OPEN on MONDAY the 7th of 
February, and will continue OPEN DAILY from Ten till Five. 
Admission Is. * GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


RT UNION OF LONDON.—(By Royal Char- 
ter). Specimens of the Two Prints to be given to every 
Subscriber of the current year, may now, be seenrat the Office, 
viz., “THE SURRENDER OF CALAIS,” a work of national and 
historical interest, by H. Robinson, after H. C. Selous; and 
“CHRIST LED TO CRUCIFIXION.” In addition to the above 
Two Prints each Prizeholder will be entitled to select for himself 
a Work of Art from one of the Public Exhibitions. 
GEORGE GODWIN, 
‘ LEWIS POCOCK, 
444, West Strand, 4th Feb., 1853. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The next Ordi- 
nary Meeting of this Society will be held at the Socicty of 
Arts on the First Thursday in March, at 8 p.m. 

Persons wishing to be proposed as Members of this Society, or 
to send C ications, should ¢ i with the Seeretary, 
ROGER FENTON, Esq., 2, Albert Terrace, Albert Road, Regent’s 
Park. Ladies may become Members of this Socicty. 





Honorary 
Secretaries. 











PATRON—H. R. H. PRINCE ALBERT. 


Eggi toee POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — 
Entire Change of Music.—An Optical and Musical Illustra- 
tion of Shakspere’s ‘‘ Mid r Night’s Dream,” introducing 
the Original Music by Sir Henry Bishop, Morning and Evening — 
LECTURES by J. H. Pepper, Esq., on the endless Amusements of 
Chemistry, adapted to a Juvenile Audience; by Dr. Bachhoffner, 
on the Mechanical Properties of a Jet of Steam; by Mr. Crispe, on 
Eriesson’s Caloric Engine.—DISSOLVING VIEWS, including Day 
and Night Views of Walmer Castle, Walmer Church, &c. &¢c. 
Admission, ls.; Schools and Children under ten years of age, 
half-price. 





Just published, price 5s., with beautiful Illustrations by 
Howard Dudley, 


HE PEAK and the PLAIN: Scenes in Wood- 
land, Field, and Mountain. By SPENCER T. HALL, 
Ph.D., M.A., “ The Sherwood Forester ;”’ Author of. “The Forest- 
er’s Offering,” ‘“ Rambleg in ‘the “Country,” “‘ Mesmeric Expe- 
— “The Upland Hamlet,” “ Life and Death in Ireland,” 
c. &e, “* , a 


London: Houlston and Stoneman, Paternoster Row. 





On March Ist will be published, price 2s. 6d., with Two large 
loured Engravings, 
(THE POULTRY BOOK, Part I. — Containing 
the SHANGHAE or COCHIN CHINA FOWL._ Edited by 
the Rev. W. WINGFIELD and G. W. JOHNSON, Esq. 
Advertisements for the Cover cannot be received later than the 
15th of February. 
Wn. S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 


GUIDE BOOKS FOR EMIGRANTS. 
HE VICTORIA GOLD VALUER’S READY 


RECKONER and ASSAYER’S CHEMICAL GUIDE; being 
a Manual descriptive of the Ordinary as well as the Scientific 
Modes of Conducting Assays; with Tables for Ascertaining the 
Carat Value of Gold, and its Sterling Value, from £2 10s. to 
£4 5s. 9d. per ounce. The Chemical Instructions by J. C. SCOF- 
FERN, M.B.; the Calculations prepared by W. M. HIGGINS, 
F.G.8. Price 3s. 6d. 
The following, price 1s. each: 
TEN YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. By the Rev. 
D. MACKENZIE, M.A. 
The GOLD DIGGER. By the Rev. D. Mac- 
KENZIE, M.A. 
The GOLD REGIONS of AUSTRALIA. A 


Descriptive Account of New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australi Ry SAMUEL MOSSMAN. 








N R. LINDSAY SLOPER begs to announce 
that his Annual Series of Three Concerts of Chamber Music 
(Fifth Season) will take place at 27, QUEEN ANNE STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, on THURSDAYS, February 10th and 
24th and March 10th. Subscribers’ Tickets, to admit One to the 
Series, or Three to one Soirée, One Guinca each; and Single 
Tickets, Half-a-Guinea cach; may be had of Messrs. CRAMER 
and CO., 201, Regent Street; Mr. OLLIVIER, 19, Old Bond Street ; 
and of Mr. LINDSAY SLOPER, 7, Southwick Place, Hyde Park. 


ME. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC every 


EVENING, at Eight o’Clock.— Stalls, 33., which can be 
secured at the Box Office every day from Eleven to Four. Area, 2s. 
Salary, 1s." A Morning Performance every Tuesday and Saturday, 
at € o'clock. EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly. 


HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY, 
. 33, Norfolk Street, Strand.—Enrolled under the 6th and 7th 
Will. 4, cap. 32—Established for the purpose of aiding Members 
of all Classes to obtain speedily the County Franchise, as well as 
of making a Profitable Investment. The next Drawi g will take 
Place on SATURDAY the 12th inst., at TWELVE’ precisely. 
Persons joining the Society on or before Friday the 11th inst. will 
be included in the advantages of this Drawing, which will be for 
FIFTY RIGHTS OF CHOICE on the Society's Estates. Member- 
ship dates from first payment. Subscribers in arrear lose their 
right of selection if their numbers be drawn. Members may pay 
weekly, monthly, quarterly, or yearly. Interest on payments of 
a year’s Subscription and above, 3 per cent. Shares, £50 each; 
Monthly Payments, 8s., after the first month’s Subscription of 
12s. 6d. C. L. GRUNEISEN, Seeretary. 














2nd February, 1853. 





THE CELEBRATED BOWYER BIBLE. 
UTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 


rary Property, will SELL by AUCTION,’ at ‘their Grrat 
Room, 191; Piccadilly son ‘SATURDAY,“Feb: 26; at Three o'clock 
precisely, the magnificent Illustrated copy of MACKLIN’S' EDI- 
TION of the HOLY SCRIPTURES, well known as “ The Bowyer 
' Bible,” forming. it, is. believed -the angst xtensivaly it trated 
book extant, ‘consisting of about 7,000 drawings’ and’ engravings 
of évéry jperiod’ and school of art, arranged with consummate 
a and taste, and comprising every fact and incident ‘of 

. Holy Writ which haye. beep fhhé:subject of Pictorial.Illustration. 
he formation of this matchless work occupiedtie grater part 
of the long and useful life of.thg late Mr. Bowyer, who expended 
upon it above £3,000. It consists of forty-five folio volumes, and 

. 18 ihejoséd in an appropriately carved’ oak cabinet? T,7 2 

Particulars will be sent on applicaticn, or the entire Catalogue 





(six days’ sale of valuable and curious books) will be sent on re- 


ceipt of six stamps. 





. 
PRL pees 


510, New Oxrorp Stnzer, February 5, 1853. 
) }PHREE: HUNDRED COPIES of My; Novel, by 
* ote ag B. Lytton, and. trom Seventy to Four Hundred Copies 
“7 of the following’ Works are in circalation af MUDIE'S 
LEC’ BRARY, ‘Ville te, Esmond, Daisy Burns, My Home in 
1g ybetbe oe Egerton’s India, Katie Stewart, 
4 He + anec, Village Lifesin Egypt,-Revelations of 
7 are ifé of Lord Jeffréy,-Bartlett’s Scenery of Sicily, Spen- 
a _ in France; Alison's Eutopé (new series); Adam Graeme, 
the ae Beatrice; Agatha’s: Husband, Lady-Bird, Legends of 
“ladonna, Home.Scenes, Reuben Medlicott, &c. &c. 





A, 






es ion, Two Guineas and u i ¢ 
oy Ma Spauised, — SEOs; according to the num 

: Tospectuses may be obtained on application. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford Street. 


a = been One Guinea per Annum. First-Class Country 





Just published, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


(THE PRIZE TREATISE on the FINE ARTS 
tothe doclety of en eT EXHIBITION of 1851, submitted 
BEKES, ty sf Aate, in competition for their Medal. By HENRY 
Numerous applications having reached the publisher for this 
of copie ginally printed for private chonietion.o limited number 
Street, Y De bad at JAMES VIZETELLY and Co.’s, 135, Fleet 


A HISTORY of GOLD, as a Commodity and as 
a Measure of Value: its Fluctuations both in Ancient and Modern 
Times. By J. WARD. 
Wm. 8. Organd Co., 2, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 





— 
RURAL HANDBOOKS, BY H. D. RICHARDSON. 
“With numerous Illustrative Engravings. 


NEW EDITIONS of the following popular Trea- 
+ tises may Ge had (to order) from any Bookseller, price One 
Shilling, or from the Publishers, free by post, price Eightecn- 


pence :=- 

The SHEEP {°'# “HEPHERDING, by Mirsvan.—The DO- 
MESTIC FOWL, @mh an Additional Caapter on the COCHIN- 
CHINA FOWL.—The FLOWER GARDEN, with Alterations and 
Additions; by G. GLeyny.—PESTS of the FARM, by Mirevurn.— 
The PIG.—The HIVE and HONEY-BEE.—The DOG.— The 
HORSE.—LAND DRAINAGE, by Doyatp.—SOILS and MA- 
NURES, by Doxatpson.—The COW, DAIRY HUSBANDRY, 
and CATTLE BREEDING, by Mirsren. 

“Contain a great quantity of useful information with regard to 
the breeds, management, food, and diseases of the useful animals 
of which they treat. They are all illustrated with wood engray- 
ings, and dre published‘at the very low price of One Shilling.”— 
Arnzszcom. ~* ™ ace oli 

“ Richardson's, Rural, Handbooks areswell known and deser- 
vedly popular. , The.‘ Domestic Fowl’ is. beautifully got-up and 
full of information valuable to the keepers of poultry.”—Inver 
NESS COURIER. °° uw. 

«i Wm..8, Orr and Co., 2, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 


[HE ELEMENTS. OF LAND VALUATION, 
’ L* with copious Instructions as to the Qualifications and Duties 
of Valuators..;, By’ JOHN LANKTREE, Land Agent. 8vo, 5s. 
cloth. ‘ 

-y “A very wuseful and cheap work. We recommend it to the 
landed’ interests‘of the country.”—Journat or THE Royat Aori- 
CULTURAL IMPROVEMENT, SocrEeTY oF IRELAND. 

“To landed pfoprietors and valuators his work is quite indis- 
Peysable.” “Generar ADVERTISER. 

4 “Its utility is not limited to persons actually engaged in the 
profession of valuators, but must be of no slight importance to 
private agriculttrists.’—Freeman’s JounNnar. 

“We strongly recommend this work to every one interested in 
having a correct valuation of land.”"—NortHern Wutc. 

** Any intelligent person with the aid of this useful treatise may 

_make himself completely master of the elements of the important 
process it illustrates.”—Wanrver. 
_ “Wedo not hesitate in recommending it not only to the pro- 
fessional land-valuator, but to every proprietor and every agent 
who takes an interest in the properties they own or that they 
manage, and the happiness and welfare of the tenantry dependant 
on them.”—FarMer’s GazeTrr. 

“We hope this work will receive the attention it deserves 
in the country for which it is more particularly intended.”— 
Bvi.peEr. 


The PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of HY- 
DRAULIC ENGINEERING; applied to Arterial and Thorough 
Drainage, the Conveyance of Water and Mill Power; also, Tables 
of Earthwork, for finding the Cubic Quantities of Excavations 
and Embankments, in Railways, Roads, Rivers, Drains, &c., for 
the Use of Civil and Military Engineers, Architects, Builders, Con- 
tractors, and Surveyors, Drainage Trustees and Inspectors, Land 

“and Mill Proprietors, Overseers, &c. By JOHN DWYER, C.E., 
Ass. Inst. C.E., Ireland. Second Edition, 8vo, price 12s. cloth. 
“A book of great value to engineers (civil and military), sur- 
veyors, architects, builders, contractors, and, perhaps, most of all, 
to drainage commissioners, and all interested in the management 
of water, either on the surface or under the level of the soil. 
Copious hydraulic tables, and minute directions, render the book 
of really practical use.’—Litrerary Gazette. 

“The office of the practical engineer would be incomplete 
without this work.’—Farmen’s Gazette. 

“No member of the profession should be without it,”—Grnzna. 
ADVERTISER. 7 
‘i Mr. Dwyer’s book merits the attention of our readers.”— 

UILDER. © 
Dublin: James McGlashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street. W. 8. 





8, New Bvrtineron STREET, Feb. 5, 1853. 
With an Illustration by Lezcu, |. # 


A SPEN COURT, by SutrtEy. Brooks, is con- 
tinued in BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY for FEBRUARY, 
just published. The First Part of this Popular Story appeared in 
BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY for JANUARY. ! +» 
_ ~ Richard Bentley; New Burlivigton Strect. ‘> 4 
*.* Orders should be forwarded without delay for this new 
Serial Story, to prevent disappointment. 


NEW WORK BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
‘: Immediately, in fep, 8vo, neatly bound, 6s. 
POET’S . DAY. DREAMS. By Hays 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, Author of “ A Poet's Bazaar,” 
“The Improvisatore,” &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 








Third and Cheaper Edition, Two Volumes, Octavo, 25s. 


QYSTse OF LOGIC. By Joun Sruart MILL, 


By the same Author, 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Third Edition. Two Volumes, Octavo. 30s. 
ESSAYS ON SOME UNSETTLED QUES- 
TIONS OF POLITICA. ECONOMY. Octavo, és. 6d. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
EVENTS ON THE RIVER PLATE. 

Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 24s. 
WO THOUSAND MILES’ RIDE through the 

ARGENTINE PROVINCES. With an Account of Buenos 
Ayres, and the Recent Events in the Rio de la Plata. By 
LIAM M‘CANN, Esq 





‘ Also, just published, 


KAFFRARIA and its INHABITANTS. By 
the Rev. FRANCIS P. FLEMING, Military Chaplain, King 
=a Town. One Volume, post Svo, with Illustrations, price 
73. 


ch. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


This day is published, pricc 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt, 
ELLINGTON: a Lecture by Rev. 
CUMMING, D.D. New and enlarged Edition. 
Third Thousand. 
CHURCH BEFOR* THE FLOOD. Price 9s, 
cloth, full gilt. 5 
DR. CUMMINGS @ABBATIt EVENING 
READINGS OF THE NEW FESTAMENT sow publishing in 


Monthly Numbers. ; 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





JoHN 





Next week, 
HE INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL DEVE- 
LOPMENT OF THE PRESENT AGE. By SAMUEL 
WARREN, Esq., F.R.S., One of Her Majesty’s Counsel, and 
Recorder for Hull. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, price 12s., in imperial 8vo, with Ten Plates, &. 
of Plans and Sections, 


MM CSEUMS, LIBRARIES, and PICTURE GAL- 

LERIES, PUBLIC and PRIVATE, 
Their Establishment, Formation, Ar an 
Construction; to which is appended the PUBLIC LIDRARIES 
ACT, 1850, and remarks on its adoption by Mechanics and other 
Scientific Institutions. 

By J. W. and W. PAPWORTH, Architects. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


IR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 

POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS, containing “ KING 

ARTHUR,” Books 1 to 9, is now ready, price 8s. cloth, with a 
Vignette-title. 

“The admirers of Sir Edward’s poctic genius will heartily 
welcome the re appearance of the choicest productions of his 
fertile pen in a collected form, under the correcting hand of the 
author himself.”—Joun Butt. 

“* Will be universally acceptable.”"—Britannta. 

London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


GUIZOT ON THE FINE ARTS. 
This day is published, medium 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


HE FINE ARTS: their Nature and Relations, 

with detailed Criticisms on Certain Pictures of the Italian 

and French Schools. By M. GUIZOT. Translated from_ the 

French, with the assistance of the Author, by GEORGE GROVE. 

With Seventeen Illustrations on Wood, by Grorce Scnarr, Jun. 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 


‘ 7 














This day is published, post 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


L GQIGHTS AND SOUNDS: the Mystery of the 
Day ; comprising an entire History of the “ Spirit” Manifes- 
By HENRY SPICER, Esq 


tations. " 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 





In 18mo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


IRST STEPS IN CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Ry JAMES PILLANS, Professor of Humanity in the 
Uni ity of Edinburgh. 
cara: Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black. 
London: Taylor, Walton, and Maberly. 





In 12mo, price 1s. 6d. cloth, 

[HE PUPIL TEACHER’S HISTORICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY; intended also for Sms 7 Heges, 
London: William Allan, 13, Pagern 








Orr and Co., London and Liverpool; and all Booksellers. 


and Teachers and Schools generally. i tig ¥ 
ae ee 

Liverpool: G. Philip afl Son. < : 

A“ fx 
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NEW BOOKS FOR FEBRUARY. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
Have just Published 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





TI 


MEMOIRS of the COURT and 


CABINETS of GEORGE III. From Original Family Docu- 
ments. By the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, 
K.G., &c. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 30s, 


A TOUR of INQUIRY through 


FRANCE and ITALY;; illustrating their present Social, Po- 
litical, and Religious Condition. By EDMUND SPENCER, 
2 vols. 21s. 
“A valuable and interesting work, which will command an ex- 
tended popularity.”—Posr. 
IIt 


MILITARY LIFE in ALGERIA. 


By the COUNT P. DE CASTELLANE. 2 yols., 21s. 


Iv 


MRS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL, 


nag DEAN’S DAUGHTER; or, the Days we Live in.” 
vols. 

“*'The Dean’s Daughter’ will doubtless be one of the most suc- 
cessful books of the season. It abounds in all those beauties which 
bave hitherto distinguished Mrs. Gore’s novels, and is equal, if 
not superior, to them in many other respects.”—Darity News. 


TRAVELS in INDIA and KASH- 


MIR. By BARON SCHONBERG. 2 vols., with Illustra- 
tions, 21s. 


VI. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN 


ENGLISH SOLDIER in the UNITED STATES ARMY. 
2 vols. 21s. 
“The novelty characterising these volumes is likely to secure 
them many readers.”—Daity News. 


VII. 


LADY CATHERINE LONG’S 


canted NOVEL, “THE FIRST LIEUTENANT’S STORY.” 
vols. 


** Rarely have we seen a novel so instructive, and at the same 
time so attractive.”—Joun Butt. 


VIIt. 


REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. 


By a BANISHED LADY. Second Edition. 2 vols. 21s. 


“A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many 
people.” —Dickens’s HovseHoLp Worps. 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
(FEBRUARY 1), containing the TRANSACTIONS of the 
»* PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

Contents:—-The Decease of Dr. Pereira—The Organization of 
Pharmaceutists in America—The Adulteration of Drugs—Report 
ofthe Inspector of Drugs, New York—Pharmaceutical Ethics— 
Gentian Root and Gentian Spirit—Test for distinguishing Russian, 
Indian, and English Rhubarbs—Estimation of the Strength of 
French Essences—Extract of Colocynth—Chinese Pharmacy—New 
Source of Kino—Tests for Poisons—Pharmacy in Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, and Germany—Drugs at Aden—American Lard—Resin 
Oils—Cheap Construction of a Galvanic Battery—Liquid Glue— 
Glycerin Ointment—Patent Sieve—Rotary Pill Machine—Fluid 
Extract of Rhubarb and Senna—Phosphorus Paste for destroying 

ermin — Poisoning by Aconite — Pharmaceutical Education. 
Price Is. 

London: John’ Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 

VOLUME XI. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 


[HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE and HIS. 
1 








TORICAL REVIEW for FEBRUARY, contains :-— 
Memorials of John Home, the Author of Douglas. 
The Roman Wall: with Engravings. 
Sonnet to Wordsworth, by the Rev. C. V. Le Grice. 
Giordano Bruno. 
Notices of the American Indians. 
The Baroness @’Oberkirch and Citizen Mercier. 
The Vale of York: with Engravings. 
The Life of Thomas Moore. 
Dr. Young, Dr. Akenside, and James Boswell. 
10. A Journey from Paris to Italy in 1736. 
Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban: 1. Rise and Progress of the 
Dowlais Ironworks. 2. Robin Hood and Sherwood Forest. 3. 


SEN HMM PS 


English Etymology: Amaze and Amate, &c. 4. The Prince of 


Orange’s March in. 1688. 5. Posterity of Ralph Thoresby. 6. 
Register of the Ww iddringtons. With Notes of the Month, Pro- 
ings of Antiquarian Societies, Historical Chronicle, and 


Oxzirvarr, including Memoirs of Admiral Sir T. Briggs, Rear- 


amiral Sir T. ‘Troubridge, Dr. Merriman, Professor Lee, J. M 
Cripps, Esq., J. F. Stephens, Esq., &c &c. Price 2s. 6d. 
Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 


BOOKS 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN & CHARLES MOZLEY, 
DERBY, 
Anp 6, Paternoster Row, Lonpon. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA, 
and to the SOLUTION of NUMERICAL EQUA- 
TIONS, with full Explanations of the Theory, and 
numerous Examples for Exercise. For the Use of 
Schools and Private Students. By J.R. YOUNG, late 
Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Academical 
Institution, Belfast. A New Edition, with ANSWERS 
to the EXAMPLES for EXERCISE. 12mo, price 3s. 
roan lettered. 


By the same Author, 


AN INTRODUCTORY TREATISE ON 
MENSURATION, in Theory and Practice: containing 
the Investigation of every principle, and several Im- 
proved Rules of Operation, Intended for the Use of 
Schools and Private Students, 12mo, price 3s. roan 
lettered. 


Arithmetic for Manufacturers. 


SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL ARITH- 
METIC, adapted to the Use of Schools; containing the 
Fundamental Rules, and their application to Mercan- 
tile, Cotton-spinning, Manufacturing, and Mechanical 
Calculations; also comprehending numerous Rules and 
Examples in the various departments of Cotton-spin- 
ning, Mechanics, &c. useful to Cotton-spinners, Mill- 
wrights, Engineers, and Artisans in general. By 
SAMUEL YOUNG, Master of an Academy in Man- 
chester. Fifth Edition, 3s. 6d. roan lettered. 


KEY to the above Arithmetic. Third Edi- 


tion, 4s, roan lettered. 


WALKINGAME’S TUTOR’S ASSIST- 
ANT; being a COMPENDIUM of PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETIC. A New Edition, revised and cor- 
rected, containing the New Commercial Tables. Men- 
suration of Superficies, and many valuable Additions 
and Improvements; and also a Compendium of Book- 
keeping, by Single Entry. By W. BIRKIN, Master of 
an Academy in Derby. 12mo, 3s. sheep. 


WALKINGAME’S KEY to the above. By 
W. BIRKIN. 12mo, 3s. sheep. 


EXAMINING QUESTIONS in ARITH- 
METIC, adapted to the above Edition of Walkingame’s 
Tutor’s Assistant. 12mo, 4d. 


BIRKIN’S RATIONAL ENGLISH EX- 
POSITOR, and GUIDE to PRONUNCIATION ; con- 
taining an extensive Selection of Words, arranged on a 
new and systematic Plan, with copious and accurate 
Definitions. Fourth Edition, revised, 12mo, 1s. 6d. 
coloured sheep. 


KINGS of ENGLAND: a History for 
Young Children. Third Edition, with Genealogical 
and other Tables. Feap. 8vo, 3s. cloth. 


A Cheap School Edition, slightly abridged, 
is now ready, demy 18mo, price 1s.; and with Questions 
for Examination, 1s, 2d. cloth. 


LANDMARKS of HISTORY : a Summary 
of ANCIENT HISTORY. By the Author of ‘ Kings 
of England.’ Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 





London: J. & C. Moztxry, 6, Paternoster Row. 


ALBEMARLE Street, February, 1953, 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


I. 


The LETTERS and CORRESPOND. 
ENCE of the late SIR HUDSON LOWE, relating to the Carriviry 
of Naroteon at Sr. Herena; from Official and other Authentic 
Sources, not before made public. Portrait. 3 vols. 8vyo. 


It. 


The DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S 


SPEECHES in PARLIAMENT. Collected and Arranged with the 
late Duke’s Permission. By Colonel GURWOOD. 8yo. 


Til. 


The CASTLEREAGH CORRESPOND. 
ENCE. During the Congress of Vienna, Battle of Waterioo, &. 
Edited by the MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY. Third and last 
Series. 4 vols. 8vo. 

IV. 


SILURIA; or, a Popular View of the 
Older Sedimentary Rocks and their Imbedded Organic Remaias. 
Ry Sir RODERICK MURCHISON, F.G.S. Plates and Woodcuts. 
8yo. 

Vv. 


JOURNAL of a CRUIZE AMONG the 
ISLANDS of the WESTERN PACIFIC, including the FEEJEES, 
By JOHN ELPHINSTONE ERSKINE, Captain R.N. Map and 
Plates. 8vo. 

VI. 


DISCOVERIES AMONG the RUINS 
of NINEVEH and BABYLON; with Travels in Armenia, Kur- 
distan, and the Desert: being the result of a Second Expedition 
to Assyria. By AUSTEN H. LAYARD, M.P. With Maps, Plates, 
and Woodcuts. One Volume. 8yvo. 


VII, 


The NINEVEH MONUMENTS (Second 


Series); consisting of Sculptures, Bas-reliefs, Vases, and Bronzes, 
chiefly illustrative of the Wars of Sennacherib. Seventy Plates. 
Folio. 





VIII. 

The STOWE PAPERS: being the Con- 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1853, 
REVIEWS. 


Villette. By Currer Bell, author of ‘Jane 
Eyre,’ ‘Shirley,’ &c. 3 vols. 8vo. Smith, 
der, and Co. 
We had occasion a fortnight since to regret 
that the authoress of ‘Mary Barton’ should 
peril her reputation by publishing a novel so 
thoroughly commonplace as ‘ Ruth,’ and we 
confess to taking up ‘ Villette’ with some ap- 
prehension that it might afford us a similar 
cause of regret. ‘Shirley’ had not sustained 
its author’s fame, and it would have grieved 
us to find that she had a second time fallen 
short of the standard of ‘Jane Eyre.’ But 
the perusal of a few chapters sufficed to dispel 
the apprehension, and we laid down the book 
with the conviction that the warmest admi- 
rers of ‘ Jane Eyre, —in which class we rank 
ourselves—will find in it a most satisfactory 
confirmation of Currer Bell’s genius. This 
book would have made her famous, had she 
not been so already. It retrieves all the 
ground she lost in ‘Shirley,’ and it will en- 
age a wider circle of admirers than ‘Jane 
Byte,’ for it has all the best qualities of that 
remarkable book, untarnished, or but slightly 
so, by its defects. 
There is throughout a charm of freshness 





which is infinitely delightful— freshness in | 


observation, freshness in feeling, freshness in 
expression. The thoughts are the writer's 
own thoughts,—the words fit the very senti- 


ment to be expressed with a nicety anda force | 


which at once delight and surprise. The 
characters are types of classes; but each so 
thoroughly individualised, that the reader 
sees them, and enters into their peculiarities 
as if actually in contact with them. We are 
never dragged, as in most novels, over old 
ground. ‘The incidents may not be ve 

striking, nor the plot very cunningly masked, 
but neither are hackneyed, and we are too 
much engaged with the mental history of 
the various actors to feel any deficiency on 
this score. Brain and heart are both held in 
suspense by the fascinating power of the 


writer; and when we lay down the book we | 


feel that we have derived from it a large addi- 
tion to the stock of persons and images which 
are henceforth tc be permanently remembered. 
_ The form of the story, as in ‘Jane Eyre,’ 
1s autobiographical,---a certain Lucy Snowe 
being the narrator. 
urged as an objection, that the two ladies 
bear too strong a resemblance to each other ; 
and undoubtedly there is some truth in the 


objection, but not so much as to make it | 
serious. The elements of the characters are the | 


same—great sensibility, great natural loving- 
ness, and great independence, subdued by mis- 
fortune, and constrained to the severest self- 
control by the necessity of circumstances. 
Both are void of personal attractions, both 
subject to the emotions of love in an unusual 
degree, and both attract and are attracted by 
ugly men, through the influence of nearly 
the same qualities. Here, however, the re- 
semblance ceases, and the circumstances into 
which Lucy Snowe is thrown are so entirely 
different from those of Jane Eyre; and the 
man she loves —M. Paul Emanuel, Pro- 
fessor of Literature—so unlike Mr. Roches- 
ter, that the common points of resemblance 
© not press unpleasantly upon the reader. 
e developments of character are different, 
although the elements may be the same, and 
the charm of variety and truth to nature soon 
banishes all thought of critical comparison. 


It will, no doubt, be | 


Tt is not in the story, as we have already 
indicated, that the strength of this book lies. 
The experiences of a friendless girl as 
governess in a boarding-house at Brussels, 
which is obviously the ‘ Villette’ of the book, 
afford no great scope for exciting incident ; 
but they furnish full play for that masterly 
delineation of character and analysis of emo- 
tion in which the writer excels. The charac- 
ters are not numerous, but they are all new. 
The mistress of the boarding-house, Madame 
Beck,—with her catlike tread, her ever-wake- 
ful eye, her composure, which no crisis can 
ruffle—is such a creation as only the hand 
of original genius could pation» portray. 
All the nice shades which secure respect, and 
almost liking, amidst so much to excite aver- 
sion, are touched by the delicacy of an ob- 
server whose eye and pencil no characteristic 
can escape. Nothing is in excess, and that 
fine proportion is maintained throughout, 
which is the surest evidence that some- 
thing more than talent has worked upon 
the picture. These qualities are indeed 
conspicuous through all the characters. 
They are all of that mingled yarn which 
life presents—none all good, none all bad 
nee we therefore take them into our 
acquaintance as if we had knownthem. The 
impression left upon the mind by the heroine 
herself is precisely of this description. To few 
will she appear, on first acquaintance, love- 
able. There is a hardness and cold self-pos- 
session upon the surface of her character, 
somewhat repelling ; and it is only when you 
see, by degrees, into its depths, when she 
flashes upon you revelations of emotion and 
suffering akin to the deepest you have your- 
self experienced, and when you feel what a 
glow of tenderness and loving-kindness is 
burning under the unattractive and frigid ex- 
terior, that you admit her into your heart. 
But when you do see these things, and can 
estimate the severity of the trial which she 
undergoes and overcomes, your respect and 
your affection are both at her disposal, though 

ou may feel no desire to dispute with M. Paul 
Tasees the possession of such a mistress. 
It is with the same sort of judgment that we 
‘regard all the other characters, thinking of 
| them as real people, whom we have known, 
| nor can we better express our admiration of 
the novelist’s genius than by this admission. 
When she wearies, if she wearies at all, for 
a more deliberate perusal may suggest dif- 
ferent considerations, it is in carrying her 
analysis of character upon occasion somewhat 
too far, and in dwelling too long upon the 
not peculiarly attractive qualities of M. Paul 
Emanuel, as displayed in his prelections at 
| Madame Beck’s seminary and elsewhere. 
These qualities in particular are dwelt upon 
with a lover’s fondness, which, as such fond- 
ness will, rather tires those who do not par- 
take it. Still the authoress may contend, and 
with some show of reason, that this detail is 
needful to give full effect to the good qua- 
lities of M. Emanuel, with which his fierce 
and domineering temper contrasts, and to 
make the reader accept him more cordially at 
the last. However this may be, cordially we 
do accept him, and it is, therefore, with a 
spirit for which we scarcely can forgive the 
authoress that we are left in doubt whether 
he returns in safety from Guadaloupe, to 
share with his demure fiery-souled bride 
in that charming house on the boulevard, to 
which we are introduced, and which was 
so daintily furnished by his thoughtful love. 








stinmmmmennenantl 
—————— 


so heartily to recommend our readers, that-it 
is of less moment, perhaps, we should illus 





trate our opinion by extracts. Indeed no 
extracts could give an adequate idea of itg 
excellence. It must be cond continuously,— 
we had almost said, studied, before its finest 
| qualities can be appreciated. Premising this, 
we select a few passages, which may with 
| least injury be detached from the context. 
| _ The interest of the story is divided between 
| Lucy Snowe and Paulina Mary Home, an 
altogether charming creature, on whose por- 
trait the authoress has worked with a loving 
elaboration. We are introduced to her asa 
child in the early part of the book, and she 
disappears, to our chagrin, not to return till 
the middle of the second volume, when the 
singular child reappears a fascinating woman, 
with all her child’s heart and originality. 
But we have only room to dwell upon the 
portraiture of the child, which has all the 
delicacy and fine observation of Dickens, 
with none of the exaggeration, or display of 
unnatural precocity, which mars even his 
best pictures of childhood. It is thus she is 
introduced, having arrived by coach at the 
house of Mrs. Bretton, where Lucyis living:— 


«Put me down, please,’ said a small voice, 
when Warren opened the drawing-room door, 
‘and take off this shawl,’ continued the speaker, 
extracting with its minute hand the pin, and with 
a sort of fastidious haste doffing the clumsy wrap- 
ping. The creature which now appeared made a 
deft attempt to fold the shawl; but the drapery 
was much too heavy and large to be sustained or 
wielded by those hands and arms. ‘Give it to 
Harriet, please,’ was then the direction, ‘and she 
can put it away.’ This said, it turned and fixed 
its eyes on Mrs. Bretton. 

“«* Come here, little dear,’ said that lady. ‘Come 
and let me see if you are cold and damp: come 
and let me warm you at the fire.’ 

“The child advanced promptly. Relieved of her 
wrapping, she appeared exceedingly tiny ; but was 
a neat, completely-fashioned little figure, light, 
slight, and straight. Seated on my godmother’s 
ample lap, she looked a mere doll ; her neck deli- 
cate as wax, her head of silky curls, increased, I 
thought, the resemblance. 

«Mrs. Bretton talked in little fond phrases ag 
she chafed the child’s hands, arms, and feet; first 
she was considered with a wistful gaze, but soon a 
smile answered her.” 


She is put to bed in the same room with 
Lucy Snowe. 


“On awaking with daylight, a trickling of water 
caught my ear. Behold! there she was risen and 
mounted on a stool near the wash-stand, with pains 
and difficulty inclining the ewer (which she could 
not lift) so as to pour its contents into the basin, 
It was curious to watch her as she washed and 
dressed, so small, busy, and noiseless. Evidently 
she was little accustomed to perform her own toilet; 
and the buttons, strings, hooks and eyes, offered 
difficulties which she encountered with a perse- 
verance good to witness. She folded her night- 
dress, she smoothed the drapery of her couch quite 
neatly ; withdrawing into a corner, where the sweep 
of the white curtain concealed her, she became still. 
I half rose, and advanced my head to see how she 
was occupied. On her knees, with her forehead 
tent on her hands, I perceived that she was 
praying.” 

The child is pining for her father, and will 
not take kindly to any of the inmates of 
Mrs. Bretton’s house, until the arrival of her 
son. This youth arrives while the child’s 
father is there on a hurried visit :— 

‘‘ He and Mr. Home met as old acquaintance ; 
| of the little girl he took no notice for a time. 
| “‘His meal over, and numerous questions from 





This book is one to which we are disposed | his mother answered, he turned from the table to 





— 





» just, have fitted a good-sized doll—perched now on 
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‘the hearth. Opposite where he had placed himself 
“was seated Mr.-Home, and at his elbow, the child. 
‘When ,I say child ‘I use an inappropriate and un- 
descriptive term—a term suggesting any picture 
-rathér,than'that of the demure little person in a 
mourning frock ‘and ‘white chemisette, that might 


a high chair beside a stand, whereon was her toy 
work-box of white varnished wood, and holding in 
her hands a shred of a handkerchief, which she was 
professing to‘ hem, and at which she bored per- 
severingly with a needle, that in her fingers seemed 
almost a skewer, pricking’ herself ever and anon, 
marking thecambric with a track of minute red dots; 
occasionally starting when the perverse weapon— 
swerving from her control—inflicted a deeper stab 
than usual; but still silent, diligent, absorbed, 
womanly. 

‘Graham was at that time a handsome, faithless- 
looking youth of sixteen. I say faithless-looking, 
not because-he was really of a very perfidious dis- 
position, but because the epithet strikes me as 
proper to describe the fair, Celtic (not Saxon) 
character of his good looks ; his waved light auburn 
hair, his supple symmetry, his smile frequent, and 
destitute neither of fascination nor of subtlety (in 








no bad sense). A spoiled whimsical boy he was in 
those days. ' Te 

‘** Mother,’ he said, after eyeing the little figure 
before him in silence for some time, and when the 
temporary “absence of Mr: Home from the room | 
relieved him from’ the half-laughing bashfulness, | 
which was all he knew’ of timidity,—‘ Mother, I | 
see a young lady in the present society to whom I | 
have not been introduced.’ 

“«* Mr. Home’s little girl, I suppose you mean,’ | 
said his mother. | 

“ «Indeed, ma’am,’ replied her son, ‘I consider | 
your expression of the least ceremonious: Miss | 
Home J should certainly have said, in venturing to | 
speak of the gentlewoman to whom I allude.’ | 

«Now, Graham, I will not have that child } 
teazed. Don’t flatter yourself that I shall suffer | 
you to make her your butt.’ | 

‘* Miss Home,’ pursued Graham, undeterred by 

his mother’s remonstrance, ‘might I have the 
honour to introduce myself, since no one else seems 
willing to render you and me that service? Your 
slave, John Graham Bretton.’ 
_ “She looked at him ; he rose and bowed quite 
gravely. She deliberately put down thimble, scis- 
sors, work ; descended with precaution from her 
perch, and curtsying with unspeakable seriousness, 
said, ‘How do youdo? }.. ..., : 

** *T have the honour to be in fair health, only in | 
some measure fatigued with a hurried journey. I 
hope, ma’am, I see you well,’ ; 

***Tor-rer-ably well,’ was the ambitious reply of 
the little woman ; and she now essayed to regain 
her former elevation, but finding this could not be 
done without some climbing and straining—a sa- 
crifice of decorum not to be thought of—and being 
utterly disdainful of aid in the presence of a strange 
young gentleman, she relinquished the high chair 
for a low stool ; towards that low stool Graham 
drew in his chair. , 

‘**T hope, ma’am, the present residence, my 
mother’s house, appears to you a convenient place 
of abode ? 

*** Not par-tic-er-er-ly : I want to go home.’ 

“**A natural and laudable desire, ma’am ; but 
one which, notwithstanding, I shall do my best to 
oppose.- I reckon on being able to get out of youa 
little of that precious commodity called amusement, 
which mama and Mistress Snowe there fail to 

ield me.’ 

‘* ¢7 shall have to go with papa soon : I shall not 
stay long at your mother’s.’ 

«Yes, yes; you will stay with me I am sure. 
I have a pony on which you shall ride, and no end 
of books with pictures to show you.’ 

** © Are you going to live here now ? 

***Tam. Does that please you? Do you like 
me? * 

sce No.’ a 

oce Why Y . 4 

‘*T think you queer,’ 





et 


«** My face, ma’am ” : 

“*¢ Your face and all about you. You have long 
red hair,’ *~ ’ t ee Ss 

‘«*¢ Auburn hair, if you please: mama calls it 
auburn, or golden, and so do all her friends. But 
even with my ‘long red hair,’’ (and he waved his 
mane with a sort of triumph—tawny he himself 
well knew that it was, and he, was proud of the 
leonine hue,) ‘ I cannot possibly be queerer than is 
your ladyship.’ ; 

“** You call me queer ?” 

“«¢ Certainly.’ 

‘* (After a pause) ‘ I think I shall go to bed.’ 

‘¢ A little thing like you ought to have been in 
bed many hours since ; but you probably sat up in 
the expectation of seeing me ?” 

“* *No, indeed.’ 

«You certainly wished to enjoy the pleasure of 
my society. You knew I was coming home, and 
would wait to have a look at me.’ 

“«*T sat up for papa, and not for you.’ 

‘** Very good, Miss Home. I am going to be a 
favourite: preferred before papa, soon, I dare 

‘‘She wished Mrs. Bretton and myself good 
night ; she seemed hesitating whether Graham’s 
deserts entitled him to the same attention, when 
he caught her up with one hand, and with that one 
hand held her poised aloft above his head. She saw 


| herself thus lifted up on high, in the glass over the 


fireplace. The suddenness, the freedom, the dis- 
respect of the action were too much. 

“¢*For shame, Mr. Graham !’ was her indignant 
ery, ‘put me down !'"—and when again on her feet, 
‘I wonder what you would think of me if I were 
to treat you in that way, lifting you with my hand,’ 
(raising that mighty member) ‘as Warren lifts the 
little cat ? 

‘*So saying, she departed.” : 

Nothing in their way can be more graphic 
than the passages where the growing attach- 
ment of Paulina to young Graham is described. 
Take, for example, the following :— 











pered request for some marmalade, which was not 
there. Having got it, however (for Mrs. Bretton 
refused the pair nothing), Graham was shortly after 
heard lauding her to the skies ; promising that, 
when he had a house of his own, she should be his 
housekeeper, and perhaps—if she showed uny culi- 
nary genius—his cook ; and, as she did not return, 
and I went to look after her,’ I found Graham and 
her breakfasting téte-d-téte—she™ standing ‘at his 
elbow, and sharing his fare: excepting the marma. 
lade, which she deliberately refused to touch 3! lest, 
I suppose, it should appear that she had procured 
it as much on her own account as his. She con- 
stantly evinced these nice perceptions and delicate 
instincts.” 

There are many more sketches of the little 
Paulina, all equally true and_ lifelike, for 
which we must refer to the book. ° She is 
thoroughly a child,—and not a trait. is set 
down which will not be universally felt to be 
natural. Of how few delineations of child. 
hood can this be said? 

From an episodical story of a Mrs. March. 
mont, with whom Lucy Snowe goes to live 
as a companion, we extract the following 
powerful picture of a tale often told :— 

‘** My dear girl,’ she said. ‘one happy Christmas 
Eve I dressed and decorated myself, expecting my 
lover, very soon to be my husband, would come 
that night to visit me. Isat down to wait. Once 
more I see that moment—I see the snow-twilight 
stealing through the window over which the curtain 
was not dropped, for I designed to watch him ride 
up the white walk ; I see and feel the soft firelight 
warming me, playing on my silk dress, and fitfully 
showing me my own young figure in a glass. I 
see the moon of a calm winter night, float full, 
clear, and cold, over the inky mass of shrubbery, 
and the silvered turf of my grounds. _ I wait, with 
some impatience in my pulse, but no doubt in my 
breast. _The flames had died in the’ fire, but it 
was a bright mass yet; the moon was mounting 
high, but she was still visible from the lattice; 


“On the third evening [after Mr. Home went | the clock neared ten; he rarely tarried later than 
away] as she sat on the floor, worn and quiet, Gra- | this, but once or twice he had been delayed so long. 


ham, coming in, took her up gently, without a 
word. She did not resist : she rather nestled in his 
arms, as if weary. When he sat down she laid her 
head against him ; in a few minutes she slept ; he 
carried her up stairs to bed. I was not surprised 
that the next morning, the first thing she de- 
manded was, ‘ Where is Mr. Graham ” 

“Tt happened that Graham was not coming to 
the breakfast-table ; he had some exercises to ‘write 
for that morning's class, and had requested his 
mother to send a cup of tea into the study... Polly 
volunteered to carry it: she must be busy about 
something, look after somebody. The cup was en- 
trusted to her : for, if restless, she was also care- 
ful. As the study was opposite the breakfast- 
room, the doors facing across the passage, my eye 
followed her. 

“ «What are you doing ? she asked, pausing on 
the threshhold. 

“«¢ Writing,’ said Graham. 

“«* Why don’t you come to take breakfast with 
your mama ?’ 

“* «Too busy.’ 

**€Do you want any breakfast ?” 

“Of course.’ 

« «There, then.’ 

‘* And she deposited the cup on the carpet, like 
a jailer putting a prisoner’s pitcher of water through 
his cell-door, and retreated. Presently she re- 
turned. 

“© What will you have besides tea—what to 
eat?’ m4 

«Anything good. Bring me something par- 
ticularly nice ; that’s a kind little woman.’ , 

‘* SiMcame back to Mrs. Bretton. 

«Please, ma’am, send your boy something 

‘ood,’ Oe is 
.  €You shall choose for him, Polly ; what shall 
my boy have” ~. cetera 4 

“She selected a portion of whatever was best on 

the table, and, ere long, came back with a whis- 


| 


| 
| 


| 





*** Would he for once fail me ?—No, not even 
for once ; and now he was coming—and coming 
fast—to atone for lost time. ‘Frank! you furious 
rider,’ I said inwardly, listening gladly, yet 
anxiously, to his approaching gallop, ‘ you shall be 
rebuked for this: I will tell you it is my neck you 
are putting in peril ; for whatever is yours is, ina 
dearer and tenderer sense, mine.’. There he, was: 
T saw him ; but I think tears were in my eyes my 
sight was so confused. * I saw the’ horse ; I heard 
it stamp—lI saw at least a mass: I heard a clamour. 
Was it a horse? or what heavy, dragging thing 
was it, crossing, strangely dark, the lawn? How 
could I name that thing in the moonlight before 
me ? or how could I utter the feeling which rose in 
my soul ? 

“¢T could only run out. A great animal—truly, 
Frank’s black horse—stood trembling, panting, 
snorting before the door ; a man held it: Frank, 
as I thought. 

‘¢¢ What is the matter ?) Idemanded. Thomas, 
my own servant, answered by saying sharply, ‘Go 
into the house, madam.’ © And then calling to 
another servant, who came hurrying from the 
kitchen as if summoned by some instinct, ‘ Ruth, 
take missis into the house directly.’ But I was 
kneeling down on the snow, beside something that 
lay there—something that I had seen dragged along 
the ground—something that sighed, that groaned 
on my breast, as I lifted and drew it to me.’, He 
was not dead ; he was not quite unconscious. I 
had him carried in ; I refused to be ordered about 
and thrust from him.” I was quite collected enough, 
not only to be my own mistress, but the mistress of 
others. They had begun by trying to treat me 


like a child, as they always do with people struck 
by God’s hand; but I gave place to none except 
the surgeon ; and when he had done what he could, 
I took my dying Frank to myself. He had strength 
to fold me in his arms ; he had power to speak my 
name; he heard me as I prayed over him very 
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softly ; he felt me, as I tenderly and fondly com- 
forted him. : 

“¢ Maria,’ he said, ‘I am dying in Paradise.’ 
He spent his last breath in faithful words for me. 
When the dawn of Christmas morning broke, my 
Frank was with God.’ ” 

Currer Bell has lost none of that power of 
vividly describing natural objects and phe- 
nomena which distinguished Jane Fyre. 
With a few masterly touches, she can place a 
landscape living before you. How the whole 
aspect of a winter day is painted in the fol- 
lowing lines :— 

«Eoress seemed next to impossible ; the drift 
darkened the lower panes of the casement ; and, 
on looking out, one saw the sky and air vexed and 
dim, the wind and snow in angry conflict. There 
was no fall now, but what had already descended 
was torn up from the earth, whirled round by brief 
shrieking gusts, and cast into a hundred fantastic 
forms.” 

Of description this authoress is wisely 
sparing, but we never read one of her descrip- 
tions that we do not long for more. This 
book contains a few that are as good as 
Turner’s to the mind’s eye. 

It would be easy to point out defects in the 
book, as, for example, the introduction of a 
phantom nun, who turns out to be a phantom 
of the Fitz-fulke kind, of some other impro- 
bable incident. The feelings of her heroine 
are also at times strained to an unnecessary 
pitch, and needless pain is inflicted by the un- 
certainty in which we are left as to M. 

Emanuel’s death at the close. 

Some traces, too, of the coarseness which 





occasionally disfigured Currer Bell’s former 
books still remain; but, viewed as a whole, 
there is so obvious an advance in refinement 
without loss of power, that it would be invi- 
dious to qualify the admiration with which 
Villette has inspired us by dwelling upon 
minor faults. 





Lives and Letters of the Devereux, Earls of 
and Charles I., 1540—1646. 


Royal Navy. Murray. 
Captain Deverrvx informs us in his preface, 


that he has been Jed to undertake the present. 


work in consequence of the inaction to which | 
an officer in the higher ranks of the navy is | 
so often condemned for want of employment, | 
and which obliges him to seek for other than | 
his professional occupation. His leisure has | 


‘ been well employed, and its fruits appear in | 


two volumes of considerable interest and value. 
But this value chiefly arises from the original 
letters now printed for the first time ; and | 
the praise due to Capt. Devereux cannot be | 
extended much beyond that to which he is | 
‘entitled (although this is considerable), for | 
his diligence and research in the collection of 
this important mass of correspondence. He 
has a family interest in his subject, and his | 
work has evidently been a labour of love; but | 
he is unskilled in arrangement. His introduc- | 
tory and connecting narratives are too abrupt | 
and fragmentary, sometimes leaving passages | 
in the letters insufficiently explained, and at | 
others becoming needlessly diffuse on well- | 
<nown topics. The book is in consequence | 
far less “readable” than it might have been 
made in the hands of a more practised author, 
but as a collection of materials for history 
it deserves to rank high. Captain Devereux | 


s made careful research in the State Paper | 
fice, and the British Museum, Lambeth 
Palace, Chapter House, and Bodleian Libra- | 
mes; and has also obtained the privilege of | 





publishing many letters of great value, and 
mmaccessible to the public, from the libraries 
of the Marchioness of Bath, the Earl of Ash- 
burnham, Lord Bagot, and William Hulton, 
Esq. They will be found to contain much 
that is curiously illustrative both of the per- 
sonal histories of the three remarkable men 
by whom they were written, or to whom they 
relate, and also of the seeret history of their 
times. These three Earls of Essex were men 
of a “mark and likelihood” well deserving 
such further illustrations of their lives as 
could be obtained by the researches of their 
zealous biographer. It has probably rarely 
happened that three generations in a family 
have filled such prominent places in camp and 
council as did the father, son, and grandson 
whose stories are told in these volumes. The 
second Earl fills the largest place in history, 
and from the romance attaching to his well- 
known story, and the variety and adventure of 
his strange career, it was to be expected that 
we should find his life occupying, as it does, 
by far the largest space in the work of any of 
the three. Yet we have read the much less- 
known history of Walter Devereux, the first 
Earl, as illustrated by the letters now pub- 
lished, with an interest scarcely inferior to 
that excited by his more brilliant son. But 
little has been known of this nobleman except 
that he served in Ireland with indifferent 


them into a peaceful and loyal population. Open, 
honest, and unsuspicious, he saw not the pitfall 
laid for him in this insidious advice, but offered his 
services. 

“The province of Ulster had lately been ravaged 
by Brian Mac Phelim, and the town of Knockfer- 
gus burnt, which was the immediate cause of the 
proposed expedition. - ie 

“Inthe spring of 1573, Essex made a formal 
offer of his services to the Queen. The paper, 
with Lord Burghley’s autograph notes in the mar- 
gin, is in the State Paper Office, as well as the 
agreement which was concluded on the 8th July, 
by which the Queen granted to the Earl the moiety 
of the country of Clandeboye, in consideration of 
the surrender of his title to 800 marks land which 
he claimed under the will of the Earl of March, 
He was to set out before Michaelmas, with 200 
horse and 400 foot, which numbers he was to 
maintain at his own cost for two years, the Queen 
keeping an equal number : after two years he was 
to maintain the same number as the Queen, not to 
exceed 600. All fortifications to be at equal charge 
between them. The Earl was to have timber out 
of Killulto Woods, was to pay no customs, and 
have free transport of arms, money, and all neces- 
saries for seven years. 

“Old Fuller might well exclaim, ‘ to maintain an 
army, though a very little one, is a Sovereign’s and 
no subject’s work, too heavy for the support of any 
private man’s estase ; which cost this Karl first the 
mortgaging, then the selling outright, his fair in- 
heritance in Essex.’ 

“‘The most remarkable part of the transaction is 





success, and died early—a death hastened, it 
was supposed, by his failure there. The his- 
tory, not very eventful, and briefly told, is 


yet to be related. Not possessing funds sufficient 
for the large expenses preliminary to so great an 


| undertaking, it became necessary for Essex to bor- 


however well worth studying for the picture | row 10,000/., and who should be the money-lender 
which Essex’s letters present of a noble and | but the Queen herself! A real Jew’s bargain was 


thoroughly loyal and devoted subject of an 
avaricious and ungrateful Queen, in whose 
service he sacrificed his fortune and life. 


;son of Sir Richard Devereux. a descendant 
, of an old Norman family, and heir to the 


} 


Essex, in the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., | 
By the Hon. | 
Walter Bourehier Devereux, Captain in the | 


viscounty of Hereford, to which title Walter 
succeeded in 1558, being then of the age of 
eighteen (his father having died in the pre- 
vious year). He married in early life Lettice 
Knollys, a connexion of Queen Elizabeth, 
| and who in after years became Countess of 
Leicester. The earlier years of his life were 


} 
; be at equal charge with her in building fortifica- 


r x | tions and garrisons, from which he would certain] 
Walter Devereux, first Earl of Essex, was | —a- y 


uneventful, but he did the Queen good ser- | 


made for her ; ten per cent. interest, with forfeiture 
for non-punctuality of payment ; while he was to 


not reap equal advantage ; and, after all, we shall 
find her suffering him to be thwarted by every un- 
| derling who desired togain favour with the Leicester 
| faction.” 

| . The expedition sailed for Ireland on 16th 
| August, 1573, and some interesting letters 
' are given, detailing the mode in which war- 
fare was carried on in those days by the 
| Irish. Captain Devereux says truly of the 
Earl’s letters, that they— 

{  ** Afford a lively picture of the state of the sister 


vice in the rebellion of the Earls of Northum- | isle and the condition of its inhabitants in the reign 
berland and W estmoreland, and was then | of Queen Elizabeth ; and, among other things, it 
created Earl of Essex. This gained him the | is curious to observe that the mode of warfare by 
Queen’s favour, and also brought upon him | which he intended to subdue Ulster, ‘ cutting 
the jealousy and machinations of those rivals, | passes so wide as ten horsemen might ride abreast 
who plotted and hastened his ruin:— | in the narrowest way,’ was identical with that 
‘‘Having experienced the Queen’s favour, the | lately proposed by the great military authority of 
new-made Earl began before long to feel the | this age as the most effectual method of conquering 
jealousy of those who desired a monopoly of | the Kaftirs. ; 
her smiles and gifts, and were ready to unite for| | The Earl gained several advantages over 
the removal of this new, and apparently dangerous | the Irish rebels, but encountered from the 
competitor, Leicester, indeed, is said to have had | first very serious obstacles, arising chiefly 
another reason for desiring the absence of Essex. | from the ill-will and jealousy of Sir William 


In the words of Fuller, ‘he loved the Earl’s near- 
est relation better than the Earl himself.’ The | 
enemies of Leicester always criminated his friends 
and connexions, hoping through them to wound | 
him ; Lady Essex, having after her husband’s death | 
married the Earl of Leicester, has most unscrupu- | 
lously been accused of an intrigue with him during | 
her first husband’s life ; there is not only no proof | 
against her, but a very strong presumption in 
favour of her innocence, which we will not now stop | 
to discuss. 

‘* Essex, naturally indisposed to idleness, and 
stimulated by his newly acquired honours, was 
easily persuaded that in Ireland there lay a field | 
for service, in which he might not only prove his 
gratitude for the favours already bestowed on him 


honour and distinction by subduing the turbulent 
and rebellious inhabitants of Ulster, and forming | 





Fitzwilliam, the Lord Deputy of Ireland, by 
which, and the vacillating conduct of the 


| Queen and her advisers, he was so thwarted 


that ultimately,in March 1575, he writes to the 
Queen that her “ charge is utterly lost, since 
the enterprise is dissolved ;” concluding thus:-- 
- “ And being now altogether private, I do desire 
your Majesty’s good license so to live in a corner of 
Ulster, which I hire for my money ; where though 


| Imay seem to pass my time somewhat obscurely, 


a life, my case considered, fittest for me, yet shall 
it not be without some stay in these parts, and 
comfort to such as hoped to be rid from the tyranny 
of rebels. And so praying for your Majesty’s happy 
reign, with a long healthful life, I humbly end at 


| by the Queen, but likewise reap a large harvest of | Dublin this last of March, 1575. 
“Your Majesty's must humble servant, 
‘“W. Essex.” 
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The Queen addresses a most gracious reply 
to him, and appears to encourage him in he 
labours for the settlement of Ulster, but she 
soon abandoned any further prosecution of 
that enterprise, as was announced to the Earl 
on the 22nd May, 1575. Capt. Devereux says, 
on the occasion of Essex’s return to England, 
a few months afterwards,— 


“The Earl’s service in Ireland was now virtually 
at an end, and we may briefly review its results. 
He had expended, in addition to his debt to the 
Queen of 10,000/., not less than 25,000/., in return 
for which he received a grant of the barony of 
Farney and the honorary distinction of Earl Mar- 
shal of Ireland, poor repayment for the sacrifice of 
youth, health, and fortune. It appears that, not- 
withstanding all the brave words and flattering 
expressions of regard lavished on him by his royal 
mistress, she never fully appreciated his dignified, 
firm, generous, and gentle character. In a public 
view his expedition was of very slight use : he had 
checked the rebellious chieftains of Ulster, and 
guarded the borders of the English Pale from their 
ravages ; but no sooner had he gained an advan- 
tage which promised, if followed up, to be of per- 
manent utility, than he was thrown back by some 
counter orders from home. An unseen but evil influ- 
ence was ever at hand to thwart his best attempts ; 
and although he left Ulster quiet, no sooner had 
he departed than rebellion broke out again.” 


In the year 1576 he obtained a patent of 
the office of Earl Marshal of Ireland for life, 
and returned to Dublin, where he was at- 
tacked by a dysentery, which carried him off 
on the 22nd September, 1576. 

On his death-bed he wrote what Captain 
Devereux justly calls a beautiful and affecting 
letter to the Queen. ll his letters, we may 
add, are in a manly and soldier-like style, 
very different from the flights with which the 
second Ear] addresses his royal mistress. He 
says :— 

“The time is now come, my most gracious 
Sovereign, by frayling of my fatal and deadly in- 
firmity, that I should think only upon my Saviour, 
and things tending to heavenly immortality ; yet 
while we remain in this corruptible flesh, the world 
requireth many Christian duties, whereof some, 
even in the pangs of death, I do now most humbly 
offer unto your highness, My estate of life, which 
in my conscience, cannot be prolonged until the 
sun rise again, hath made me dedicate myself only 
to God, and generally to forgive and ask forgive- 
ness of the world ; but most specially, of all crea- 
tures, toask pardon of your Majesty for all offences 
that you have taken against me, not only for my 
last letters, wherewith I hear your Majesty was 
much grieved, but also with all other actions of 
mine that have been offensively conceived by your 
Majesty. My hard estate, most gracious Sovereign, 
having by great attempts long ebbed, even almost 
to the low water mark, made me hope much of the 
flood of your abundance ; which, when I saw were 
not in mine own opinion more plentifully poured 
upon me, drave me to that which I dare not call 
plainness, but, as a matter offering offence, do con- 
demn it for error ; yet pardonable, Madame, because 
I justify not my doings, but humbly ask forgiveness 
even at such a time as I can offend no more. My 
humble suit must yet extend itself further into 
many branches, for the behoof of my poor children, 
that since God doth now make them fatherless, yet 
it would please your Majesty to be as a mother 


_ unto them, at least by your gracious countenance 


and care of their education and matches. * * 
“The Lord God prosper your Majesty, send you 
long and happy reign. And so I commit you 
humbly to him, and my poor children to you. At 
your castle of Dublin, the 20th day of Sept., 1576.” 
We conclude our notice of this single- 
minded and loyal nobleman with the follow- 
ing quaint extract from the funeral sermon 
= on him by the Bishop of Saint 
avid 8 :— 











«¢ Although he was by inheritance of noble blood, 
he gave himself up to win the nobility that spring- 
eth from the very originals of the same. He had 
diligently travelled in the Scriptures. There were 
very few noblemen in England more expert in 
chronicles, histories, genealogies, pedigrees. He 
excelled in describing and blazing of arms. He 
was by nature the son of Mars ; for prowess, mag- 
nanimity, and high courage, to be compared to the 
old Roman captains. He could not be turned from 
the executing of justice. He was to the proud and 
arrogant a lion, to the meek and humble a lamb. 
There be some that count themselves worthy honour 
and estimation when they tear God in pieces with 
chafing and horrible oaths, which this noble Earl 
detested and abhorred,as a matter not only indecent 
but repugnant to the nature of true nobility, attri- 
buting due reverence to the name of the Lord.” 

The second Earl, a boy of nine years old 
at the time of his father’s death, appeared 
first at court in 1584, and soon stood high in 
royal favour. Early distinguished by chival- 
rous valour and love of adventure, he served 
under the Earl of Leicester, in Holland, and 
was appointed General of the Horse when the 
invasion of the Spanish Armada was expected. 
Soon afterwards he made an escapade from 
court to join the expedition under Sir John 
Norreys and Sir Francis Drake, in aid of Don 
Antonio, of Portugal, against Spain, an event 
“‘which, showing how infinitely a romantic 
spirit of knight-errantry surpassed all other 
passions in his breast, aroused Elizabeth’s 
anger and jealousy.” His peace, however, 
was soon made, for he was by this time too 
firmly established as a favourite to fear any 
long disgrace for such a cause; nor even for 
his marriage shortly afterwards with the 
widow of Sir Philip Sidney. Again in 1590 
his adventurous spirit was excited by an ex- 
pedition sent to France to assist Henry the 
Fourth against the League, which he obtained 

ermission from his reluctant mistress to join. 
His letters referring to his service in France 
are numerous and interesting, but we have 
no room to quote from them. He served 
with great gallantry, but was ordered home 
in January, 1592, the Queen apparently being 
unable to live longer without him, and in an 
unfortunate hour deserted war for statesman- 
ship, a pursuit in which his open, rash, and 
imperious disposition ill-fitted him to cope 
with his rival Cecyll, and in which he ulti- 
mately found his ruin. 

In the year 1595, an invasion by Spain 
being then apprehended, Essex drew up a 
memorial to the Queen on the subject of the 
national defences, which, at this time, may be 
of interest. He says :— 

‘<The enemy’s likeliest designs were, by Scot- 
land, because they had there ports for their 
shipping ; by Ireland, because they had already 
part of that country in rebellion ; by the river 
Severn, which their small ships might enter, while 
they had Milford Haven for their large ships; by 
the south and west parts of England, where by 
seizing and fortifying some port, they might com- 
mand the narrow seas. 

‘“‘ For defence, in the case of invasion by Scot- 
land, Berwick and Carlisle ought to be fortified, 
the forces of the northern counties to make head 
towards the borders, and rendezvous at Newcastle ; 
to be supported by those of Nottingham, Lincoln, 
and the south of Yorkshire, to rendezvous at York. 
In case of an attack on Ireland, supplies of men, 
money, victuals, and ammunition must be sent 
over, for they lacked all, and the best havens should 
be made defensible, For the defence of the Severn, 
Milford Haven ought to be fortified in three places, 
which we would show her Majesty on the chart, 
some fortress on the Severn made, and Bristol 
strengthened ; never having been there, he could 
not designate the place; but if it pleased the 





Queen, he would go down and examine the coun 
for that purpose. All the forces of Wales should 
be ready to concentrate, and to be supported by 
those of Hereford, Gloucester, Salop, Derby, and 
Stafford. Against invasion by the south or west, 
Plymouth being the key of that country, must be 
well garrisoned, and its fortifications finished, 
Falmouth, Dartmouth, and Portland, being good 
ports, ought to be strengthened. The forces of 
Devon and Cornwall to be under one head, and 
supported by those of Somerset, Dorset, and Wilt- 
shires. Hampshire to garrison Portsmouth and 
the Isle of Wight. Sussex, Kent, Essex, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk, to guard their own coasts, and all the 
other counties to form an army to guard her 
Majesty’s person, and act in any direction re 
quired.” 

The year 1596 was remarkable for the cele- 
brated Cadiz expedition, in which Essex ob. 
tained with great difficulty the permission 
of his mistress to take part. She writes to 
him :— 

“T make this humble bill of requests to Him 
that all makes and does, that with his benign hand 
He will shadow you so, as all harm may light be- 
side you, and all that may be best hap to your 
share ; that your return may make you better, 
and me gladder. Let your companion, my most 
faithful Charles, be sure that his name is not left 
out in this petition. God bless you both, as I 
would be if I were there, which, whether I wish or 
not, he alone doth know.” 

The chapter giving an account of this expe- 
dition is one of the most interesting in the 
book. The details are given with much spirit 
and effect, and with greater skill in narrative 
than Captain Devereux generally manifests. 
Essex deservedly earned great glory in the 
brilliant attack on Cadiz, and on his return to 
England he added the highest popular repu- 
tation and affection to the royal favour which 
he already enjoyed. Here began the causes 
of his downfall. ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,” as our 
author says, “could not bear that the man 
whom she had raised to the position of her 
favourite, should be also the idol of the army 
and of the people; still less that he should 
undisguisedly take pleasure in being so.” We 
must pass hastily over his services in com- 
mand of the expedition fitted out against 
Spain in 1597, extracting merely one of his 
letters to the Queen whilst in progress to- 
wards Plymouth, to join the fleet, as a speci- 
men of the usual strain in which the young 
favourite addressed his aged mistress :— 

“Your spirit I do invoke, my most dear and 
most admired Sovereign, to assist me, that I may 
express that humblest and most due thankfulness, 
and that high and true joy which upon the reading 
of your Maj. letter my poor heart hath conceived. 
Upon your spirit, I say, I call, as only powerful 
over me, and by his infinite virtue only able to 
express infinite things. Or if I be too weak an in- 
strument to be inspired with such a gift, or that 
words be not able to interprete for me, then to 
your royal dear heart I appeal, which, without my 
words, can fully and justly understand me. Hea- 
vens and earth shall witness for me. I will strive 
to be worthy of so high a grace and so blessed a 
happiness. Be pleased therefore, most dear Queen, 
to be ever thus gracious, if not for my merit, yet 
for your own constancy. And so you shall bestow 
all those happinesses, which in the end of your 
letter you are pleased to wish ; and then, if I may 
hear your Maj. is well and well pleased, nothing 
can be ill with your Maj. humblest and most affee- 
tionate vassal, 

‘* Sandwich, this 23rd June. «¢ Essex.” 


This expedition was unsuccessful, and Essex 
suffered further in the Queen’s estimation by 
a slanderous charge, attributed by Captain 
Devereux to Cecyll, of his having oppress¢ 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who served in the expe 
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dition. On the Earl’s return he was ill re- 
ceived by the Queen; but his favour was 
increased with the populace, and Elizabeth’s 
jealousy increased in proportion. At length, 
upon the question of peace with Spain, which 

sex opposed against the wishes of the 
Queen and her Council, the Earl published 
an apology for his views, addressed to Anthony 
Bacon. By this the Queen 

“Was greatly displeased ; anything like an ap- 
peal to public opinion appeared to her jealous mind 
an encroachment on the royal prerogative. This, 
coupled with his known love of popularity, created 
a feeling of doubt and alarm in her mind,which 
his enemies took care to foster, by all means in 
their power, until she was led into those measures 
of harsh restraint, which ultimately drove him to 
the insane attempt that ended in his death.” 

In the summer of the year 1598 the quarrel 
attained its height in the celebrated box-on- 
the-ear scene. But little further light is 
thrown upon the question as to the extent of 
provocation which Essex had given for this 
unqueenlike and unwomanly violence, though 
some curious letters are given showing that 
the Earl considered himself the injured 
party; but we agree with Captain Devereux 
that he “must still bear the discredit of 
having treated his Queen with contempt.” 

The Earl at once withdrew from court, and 
the quarrel was never thoroughly reconciled. 
We must at this point break off our remarks 
for the present number. 





The Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 
with a Notice of his Life and Writings. 
By James Hannay, Esq. Addey and Co. 

Epear Antan Por is one of the few American 

names that have become familiar to poetical 

readers on this side of the Atlantic. It is 
long since his singularly wild and weirdlike 
ballad of ‘The Raven’ took its place among 
the few modern ballads which have floated 
into permanent popularity, and snatches of 
his verse, marked by the same irregular and 
fascinating music, have from time to time 
reached our English ears. With them came 
aconfused report that the singer was one of 
those wrecked lives which founder on their 
own passions, and leave but a few drifting 
spars to tell how goodly a ship has been cast 
away and sunk. Some three years ago Poe’s 
career terminated in an hospital at Baltimore 

—the wretched close of a wayward and dis- 

solute life. Since then many of his Tales and 

Essays, which flowed from a pen unusually 

prolific, have been published in this country, 

and have attracted much attention by the 
unusual powers of mental analysis, the force 
of their style, the vivid powers of description, 
and the various learning by which they are 
marked. The story of his broken and dis- 
creditable career has also been told in no 
friendly terms; and to qualify, as it would 
seem, the feeling thus Pe-scven § Mr. Hannay, 

im a generous spirit of regard for the man 

Whose genius he cordially admires, has under- 

taken the more liberal estimate of Poe’s life 

and genius which is prefixed to the present 
volume. Mr. Hannay’s ability is equal to 
his enthusiasm, and both have ueeaed in an 
essay which it is impossible to read without 

Pleasure, even while dissenting in some re- 

spects from the writer’s conclusions both as 

to the man and his poetry. Find what ex- 
tenuation for him we may, it is clear that in 
his life Poe was little better than a dissolute 

Scapegrace; a man likely enough to break the 
earts of “Annies” and * Ulalumes,” and sing 





dreamy dirges over them afterwards. And 
as concerns his poetry, his own estimate of 
himself was not far from the truth, when he de- 
scribed it as “ not of much value to the public, 
or very creditable to himself.” The public, 
with its rapid process of winnowing, has 
already confirmed this judgment; for, with 
the exception of a few songs and ballads, it 
has as good as rejected his poems as value- 
less, pol even those few songs and ballads 
only find ardent acceptance among readers 
who are themselves of more than average 
poetical sensibility. His fancies and feelings 
are those of a limited few, and a man must 
himself have dreamed not a little, and listened 
for the recondite melodies of winds and waters 
and woodlands, nay, perhaps himself have 
achieved some mastery over the music of 
words, thoroughly to relish what is best in 
Poe’s verses. Their greatest charm is a dreamy 
suggestiveness, and a peculiar cadence, that is 
to verse what the wild fantasia of a pianist is 
to music. He is a sort of minor Paganini of 
song, now startling by the wildest freaks, now 
soothing by the softest lullaby. In this re- 
spect some of his poems are studies, and 
unique in their originality and beauty. We 
should especially single out his ‘ Annabel 
Lee,’ ‘The Bells,’ and the ‘For Annie,’ with 
its low murmurs of a grief recovering from 
the delirium of fever. As a healthier and 
stronger specimen of his genius, however, we 
select a portion of 


‘THE BELLS. ° 
* Hear the a with the bells— 


ver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation, that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 


*¢ Hear the mellow wedding bells, 
Golden bells! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight ! 
From the molten-golden notes, 
And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon! 
Oh, from out the sounding cells, 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells! 
How it swells! 
How it dwells 
On the Future ! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the hells, bells, bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells! 


_ * * r * 
*¢ Hear the tolling of the bells— 
ron bells! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody compels! 
In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 
And the people—ah, the people— 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 
All alone, 
And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, 
In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone— 
They are neither man nor woman— 
They are neither brute nor human— 
They are Ghouls: 
And their king it is who tolls; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 
Rolls 
A pean from the bells ! 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the p:ean of the bells! 
And he dances, and he yells; 





Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the pean of the bells— 
the bells : 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the throbbing of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 
To the sobbing of the bells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
: = knells, — knells, 
na ha Runie r e, 
To eenciin of alin 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 
To the tolling of the bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells— 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells.” 


We read this with the same feeling as that 
with which we listen to a fantasia of Chopin’s. 
Poe had a remarkable power over the music 
of words. Mrs. Browning’s poetry seems to 
have roused, or, at least, greatly stimulated, 
this faculty ; but he has gone, though only 
in this respect, greatly beyond his mistress. 
In fact, many of his rhythmical tones are so 
original and beautiful, that he may be said to 
have added a string to the English lyre. We 
cannot, however, do better than allow Mr. 
Hannay to speak on this subject :— 

“‘T should say that he was a true poet, first of 
all. I mean simply, that his view of a piece of 
scenery, or an event, or a condition of human 
suffering or joy, will tell itself to you from his lips 
in a music inseparable from it, and, by dint of 
perception into the heart of the feelings which such 
scenery, or event, or condition, would naturally 
awaken in every human soul. There is no occasion 
for going into recondite inquiries about the ‘ Nature 
of the Poet.’ We see how Goethe had tired of all 
that, when he tells Eckermann, ‘ lively feeling of 
situations and power to express them make the 
poet.’ I say, take the verses ‘To Helen,’ ‘The 
Bridal Ballad,’ ‘The Sleeper ;’ take these two 
lines,—- 


‘ The sad waters, sad and chilly 
With the snows of the lolling lily, 


if we do not find poetry in these places, where are 
we to look for it? It is easy to talk about the 
‘deep heart,’ &c., and there are half-a-dozen un- 
readable gentlemen always ready to assure one 
that poetry is gone to the dogs—all except their 
own; but submit Poe’s volume to persons most 
habitually conversant with all poetry, and they 
will admit that the charm of it is in his book. As 
un gentilhomme est toujours gentilhomme, so a real 
poet, of course, ranks with the family. The head 
of a family is perhaps a duke, but every cadet, 
however distant, shares the blood. 

‘My remark on a point in his youthful poems 
extends to all his poems. Traces of spiritual 
emotion are not to be found there. Sorrow there 
is, but not divine sorrow. There is not any ap- 
proach to the Holy—to the Holiness which mingles 
with all Tennyson’s poetry. And yet, when you 
view his poems simply as poems, this characteristic 
does not make itself felt as a Want. It would 
seem as if he had only to deal with the Beautiful 
as a human aspirant. His soul thirsted for the 
‘supernal loveliness.’ That thirst was to him 
Religion—all the Religion you discover in him. 
But if we cannot call him religious, we may say 
that he supplies the materials to worship. You 
want flowers and fruit for your altar; and where- 
ever Poe’s muse has passed, flowers and fruit are 
fairer and brighter. 

‘‘With all this passion for the Beautiful, no poet 
was ever less voluptuous. He never profaned his 
genius whatever else he profaned. ‘Irene,’ ‘ Ula- 
lume,’ ‘ Lenore,’ ‘ Annabel Lee,’ ‘Annie,’ are all 
gentle, and innocent, and fairy-like. A sound of 
music—rising as from an unseen Ariel—brings in 
a most pure and lovely figure—sad, usually; so 
delicate and dreamy are these conceptions that, 
indeed, they hint only of some transcendent beauty 
—some region where passion has no place, where 

Music, and moonlight, and feeling 
Are one, 


as Shelley says. 
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“Poe loved splendour,—he delighted in the 
gorgeous—in ancient birth—in tropical flowers— 
in Southern birds—in castellated dwellings. The 
hero of his ‘ Raven’ sits on a ‘ violet velvet lining ; 
the dead have ‘crested palls.’ He delighted, as 
Johnson says of Collins, ‘to gaze on the magnifi- 
cence of golden palaces, to repose by the waterfalls 
of Elysian gardens.’ His scenery is everywhere 
magnificent. His Genius is always waited upon 
with the splendour of an Oriental monarch. 

“«T have spoken of the tinge of melancholy which 
gives an effect like moonlight to all that he has 
done. [ have said elsewhere that his ‘genius, 
like the eyes of a Southern girl, is at once dark 
and luminous.’ ‘The Raven,’ ‘ Ulalume,’ ‘ For 
Annie,’ all turn on Death. And this melancholy, 
too, is of a heathen character. You might say 
that his book is funestus. The stamp of sorrow is 
upon it, as cypress hung over the doors of a house 
among the ancients when a death had happened 
there. Remembering this, one must admit that 
his range is narrow. He has, for instance, no 
Humour—had little sympathy with the various 
forms of human life. But he is perfectly poetic in 
his own province. If his circle was a narrow, it 
was a magic one. His poetry is sheer poetry, and 
borrows nothing from without, as Didactic Poetry 
does. For Didactic Poetry he had a very strong 
and a very justifiable dislike. 

‘* His melody is his own. You will find a music 
in each poem which is inseparable from the senti- 
ment of it. He gives a certain musical air as a 
soul to each poem, but he works up the details as 
an artist. Witness ‘The Raven’ or ‘The Bells.’ 
Everything he has done is finished in detail, and 
has received its final touches. He had an exqui- 
site eye for proportion, and every little poem is 
carved like a cameo.” 


It was well to present these poems in a 
form so substantially attractive as the present 
volume, and we have no doubt it will be wel- 
come among students of poetry, especially 
the young. Mr. Hannay’s essay is a most 
agreeable prelude to their perusal, and leaves 
an impression of a generous and genial spirit, 
itself “ tempered to fine issues,” and skilled in 
estimating genius in its finer workings. Of 
the illustrations we cannot say much. The 
are as commonplace as the poems are original. 
An angel hugging his knee, by Mr. James 
Godwin, only escapes this general character 
by the startling bathos of the conception. 





The Dean's Daughter; or, the Days we Live 
in. By Mrs. Gore. 3vols. 8yo. Hurst 
and Blackett. 

WE do not know how it is that a Dean has 

come with novel writers to be a personifica- 

tion of pompous stolidity. A writer in the 
last ‘Edinburgh Review,’ in protesting against 
the crusade of ecclesiastical reformers against 
our cathedral abuses, maintains, that of all 
church dignitaries the Deans can show the 
most honourable list of services in proportion 
to their numbers, and that at the present 
moment many of them stand high in the 
ranks of science and literature, as well as in 
professional activity and usefulness. How- 
ever this may be, Mrs. Gore chooses to take 

the traditional and conventional idea of a 

Dean for her story of ‘ The Days we Live in.’ 

- Her notions of a cathedral town, with its 
gloomy close, its spinster coteries, its whist 
parties, its medieval prejudices, and miser- 
able gossip, have a mixture of truth with 
much absurd and ideal fiction. But as the 


majority of her readers may have less actual 
knowledge of Deans and cathedral towns than 
the authoress herself, the book will not be 
moe d tested on the score of its being a 
truth 


picture of actual life. Scenes have 


been witnessed, and perhaps may still be seen | 
in quiet rural cities of England, such as that 
which Mrs. Gore describes as “the dull | 
town of R——, with its nine thousand seven | 
hundred and thirteen inhabitants.” 

“The Deanery of R——, as constituted by the 
present resident, was in truth a dreary place. | 
Situated in the corner of a gloomy quadrangle, in 
one of the dullest of cathedral towns, its granite 
arches and mullioned windows might have possessed 
a certain charm for eyes less accustomed to the 
venerable architecture of our collegiate institutions 
than those of Reginald and William. To them, 
the place was only Eton or Oxford—school or col- | 
lege—on a less pleasant footing. Harman, the | 
solemn butler, and Mrs. Graves, the austere house- 
keeper, were a degree more reserved than even 
their uncommunicative master ; and the jackdaws, | 
perched on the parapet, were the only vocal crea- 
tures about the place. 

“The gloomy mahogany furniture and Turkey 
carpets, purchased by the Dean of his predecessor, ' 
on the accession of the latter to a mitre, muffled 
the rooms and corridors into the silence of the 
tomb. The very chimney pieces were of black or 
dark-grey marble ; and the pictures, portraits of 
sour-looking divines in gown and band, contained 
in massive walnut-wood frames. The windows 
were partially obscured by dim and cloudy stained | 
glass. 

“Tn the sitting-room, the hangings were of olive- 
coloured damask; and between their dingy dra- 
peries stood heavy bookcases, groaning under 
musty tomes of obsolete divinity. The peevish old 
servants seemed clothed in sackcloth and ashes; 
speaking in under tones, which, though much re- 
sembling grumbling, purported only to propitiate 
the tympanum of the nervovs Dean; a man so 
enamoured of stillness, that he had cut down a 
venerable lime-tree abutting on his windows, be- 
cause the rustling of the leaves, and the twittering 
of the birds they served to shelter, disturbed his 
reveries. The fragrance of its blossoms and fresh- 
ness of its shade pleaded nothing in its favour. 
‘Such a home, after the tumultuous sociability 
of college life, was not likely to prove exhilarating. 
In spite of the augustness of his silk apron, the 
Dean, so dignified in the eyes of the Cathedral 


was to his sons simply the ‘governor.’ Even 
William, even ‘darling Willy,’ though dutiful 
and affectionate, could not help feeling what were 


joyless. 
“Incapable of exertion, Dr. Mordaunt expected 
his sons to find pastimes for themselves. He made 


home, welcomed them kindly. But the slightest 
discord in the diocese—even the trifling agitation 
produced in R—— by the annual flower-show— 
affected his nerves so painfully, that the young men 
knew better than to molest him. 

‘* Reginald, indeed, conscious of his better pro- 
spects, had long determined on emancipating him- 
self, at the earliest possible opportunity, from the 
parental authority which the Dean so little valued. 
He usually contrived to spend his Christmas vaca- 
tion at Mildenhall Abbey, instead of droning it 
away at the Deanery: a sad mortification to 
William, who had to bear his burthen in undivided 
weight. 

‘*Tt was in the second year of his Oxford life that 


a heavy snow-storm, to find the Dean more than 
usually out of spirits !—overwhelmed by the petty 


Wraxley and Lumm’s annual account. When cor- 
dially greeted by his cheery-hearted son, he shook 
his head despondingly, and declared himself to be 
‘ poorly—very, very poorly.’ 

‘Poorly, indeed, for a beneficed divine—a re- 
sponsible Christian !—Beyond his physical sensa- 


national civilization, of human happiness, of science, 














Close, and so interesting to the tea-tables of R—-, | 
called his ‘holidays’ to be both irksome and , 


them a liberal allowance ; and on their arrival at | 


squabbles of his Chapter, and the examination of | spirits, ny r 


tions, he had not a thought or a care—beyond that 
gloomy room, not a sympathy. The souls entrusted 
to his cure, the progress of the faith he professed, of 


literature, art—what were such trifles to a man 





addicted to nervous headache, and engrossed by 
the daily study of Buchan’s Domestic Medicine !— 

“Still, when seated in dignified abstraction in 
his stall, keeping measure with the responses of 
the choir, and looking like a portrait of St. Jerome 
by the tender pencil of Guido, there was plausible 
pretext for the affection with which he was pointed 
out to strangers as the ‘ popular Dean of R—-,’” 


One other extract will complete the portrait 
of the Dean, and introduce the heroine of the 
tale. The second son, Willy, is home for the 
vacation, and is at breakfast with his unso- 
ciable ‘ governor’:— 


‘<A screen was interposed between the breakfast. 
table and the fire-place. Harman waited in list 
shoes upon his silent master. The morning papers 
were in process of being aired and ironed. Nothin 
was audible but the occasional crackling of the 
coals, or of the dry toast languidly masticated by 
the Dean. 

‘* At length, several phthisicky hems apprised 
William Mordaunt that his father was about to 

' address him, 

“© ¢T must ask you, Willy, to write a letter for 
me after breakfast,’ said the Dean. ‘ My right 
hand feels a little uncomfortable. Harman has 
been advising a dose of Gregory’s mixture, for 
some days past. Under such circumstances, leiter- 
| writing is out of the question.’ 

‘* *T shall be most happy, sir, to officiate as your 
secretary.’ 

«°¢T knew you would. I waited, in fact, for 
your arrival, to answer dear Margaret's letter.’ 

‘*¢ My sister ?—you want me to write to my 
sister? My conscience reproaches me that I am 
myself a letter in her debt.’ 

“¢Yes! Margaret complains that you are a bad 
correspondent :—an additional motive, I presume, 
for her desire to spend part of the vacation with 
you here.’ 

**¢ And does my grandmother consent? How 
delightful! Nothing on earth should I enjoy so 
much !’ 

‘« «My dear boy, the thing is totally impossible,’ 
said the Dean, taking a nail-file from his writing- 
table, and leisurely proceeding to polish his nails 
(one of the few bodily exertions he ever indulged 
in). ‘It was thoughtless enough of Margaret to 
propose it; but you, an eye-witness of my infirm 
state of health, must be aware of the utter impos- 
sibility of my receiving guests under my roof,’ 

‘* «But your own daughter, Sir!’ 

““¢My daughter is unfortunately as much a 
stranger to me as any other. To say the truth, 
William, I thought it both wise and considerate of 
Reginald to propose passing his Christmas at Mil- 
' denhall Abbey.’ ” 

The Dean consents at length to have Mar- 
garet home for a visit. It must be explained 

that Dr. Mordaunt, a younger son of an Earl, 
|had married against his family’s consent 
| while yet a poor curate, and all personal in- 
_tercourse with his noble relatives had from 
that time ceased. The dowager Countess of 
, Bournemouth had so far relented afterwards 
| as to take Margaret under her charge, to the 
| great relief of her apparently heartless father. 
| The elder brother, now the heir of the houge, 
|was also a constant guest at Mildenhall 
| Abbey. The return of Margaret, a gentle, 


he made his appearance at R—, in the midst of | Joyous, affectionate girl, brought sunshine to 


the old Deanery, and the poor old man was 
| wonderfull improved, both in health and 
be resence and her filial atten- 
| tion. argaret was on her visit, two 
| of Willy’s college companions, Richard Har- 
greave and Herbert Fanshawe, came to the 
Deanery. Both are smitten with their friend's 
| lovely and lively sister. Much of the early 
part of the story relates to the rival move- 
ments of the two admirers. A a of cir- 
cumstances give Richard Hargreave the g 
fortune of gaining her hand. He was the 
eldest son of a neighbouring baronet, who 
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had risen to affluence and rank by commer- 
cial success. His intimacy was great with 
William Mordaunt, and the Dean’s affairs 
being found at his death to be greatly in- 
volved, Hargreave gave such generous and 
delicate practical proofs of friendship, that 
Margaret was induced, greatly through her 
brother’s influence, to marry their friend and 
benefactor. Fanshawe, who had turned out 
rather unsteady, was out of the way, and 
William rejoiced that his sister had escaped 
being united to such a man. But as time 
passes there appears to be little congruity of 
feeling between Dick Hargreave, now Sir 
Richard, and his lady.— : 

“The idiosyncrasy inherited from a feeble mother | 
and-inert father, assumed, in Lady Hargreave, the | 
form of moral indifference ; nor had the nature of | 
her early training invigorated her powers of mind. | 
Happy and happy-making in her quiet home, she 
had done little to improve herself. Her efforts to 
return the fond affection of Dick Hargreave, seemed 
to have exhausted her faculties. From the moment 
of her marriage, her life became as much a matter 
of routine as that of the popular Dean of es 

* * * * i 





“As a girl Margaret had been instructed in 
crochet-work, and the mysteries of Berlin wool; | 
was skilful with her pencil, and as sweet a singer 
as Desdemona. But of the value of money, or the 
comparative rights of rich and poor, she knew no 
more than her lap-dog. Near as she had been to 
destitution, she was unable to appreciate the im- 
portance of an income such as that of her husband ; 
or the duties, public and private, involved in its 
administration. It appeared toher that Sir Richard 
devoted far too much attention to his agents and | 
lawyers—his bailiffs and farmers. She did not so | 
much as render the honour due to his generosity | 
when, on coming into his fortune, he presented his | 
friend William—her brother William—with a deed | 
of gift to the value of ten thousand pounds. Un- | 
aware of the rarity of such actions, she fancied it | 
only a commendable employment of his loose money. | 
She would have given it herself: she concluded that | 
most others would have done the same. While | 
Lord Mildenhall shrugged his shoulders at such an | 
act of Quixotism, as ‘ worthy an ostentatious up- | 
start, capable ofany excess of vulgar extravagance,’ | 
Lady Hargreave expressed neither gratitude nor | 
surprise, 

“Nor was this the only subject on which Sir 
Richard derived no council or sympathy from his | 
wife. Aware of her total ignorance of financial 
economy, or even the commonest questions of | 
administrative prudence, he was too considerate, | 
too thoroughly good-natured, to bore her by requir- 
ing her participation in his affairs, But a separa- 
tion of interests was thus insensibly created : and, 
in married life, any separation should be guarded 
against. The very smallest may widen into a 
chasm.” 

The separation did widen into a chasm. 
Between Sir Richard and Lady Hargreave 
there remained the relation of duty, but not 
the union of affection. Such being the state 
of matters she meets with Fanshawe in the 
Isle of Wight with her children, her husband 
being absent in London. The renewed ac- 
quaintance gradually ripened into something 
more than ardent friendship. The intimacy | 
Was soon observable, rumour-raising and mis- 
chief-making gossip spreading and magnify- | 
ing the real state of their relation to each | 
other :— 


“Margaret had been seen (by that ubiquitous | 
apy called ‘Somebody,’ who, like Satan in the | 
time of Job, is perpetually ‘wandering up and | 
down on the earth, and walking up and down | 
In it,’ to receive a billet from a disreputable- | 
looking boy. She had next been watched, by the | 
same mysterious agent, leaving her home almost | 
clandestinely—quite unattended —to take what she 
was never known to do at Oak Hill—a solitary 








| him, especially as he meanwhile is meditating | 


| he believed, of quitting her husband’s roof, 


walk. That same evening (the same evening, 
mind you, quoth Somebody), who should suddenly 
appear at Cowes, (aha !) but Herbert Fanshawe,—-so 
much talked about for the Dean’ sdaughter before 
Dick Hargreave came forward to offer her his hand ; 
and according to the account of Hartwell of the 
Blues, her faithful shepherd in the family pinfold 
at Mildenhall. Last of all, Somebody had heard it 
whispered at the Club by Captain Rhys, and this 
was amore exquisite song than the other, that 
Lady Hargreave and Fanshawe had been found to- 
gether ina secluded spot of the grounds at Oak 
Hill, under circumstances that left no doubt of the 
good understanding between them. At this, Some- 
body of course expressed himself inexpressibly 
shocked ; and Everybody, like echo, was inexpress- 
ibly shocked in its turn.” 

The arrival of Sir Richard prevented 
matters getting to any guilty length; but 
Margaret had allowed her feelings to go so 
far as to involve herself in the miserable con- 
sequences of an unregulated and evilly-di- 
rected passion. It is in tracing the workings 
of Margaret’s spirit under this influence, and 





the struggle between conscience and duty on 
the one hand, and a troop of dangerous 
emotions and inclinations on the other, that 
Mrs. Gore displays the most power in her 
work. As usually happens in such cases, | 
the woman’s passion is more vehement and 
less calculating than his who first excited it. 
Fanshawe draws back from the trouble which 
the attachment might have brought upon | 


a matrimonial alliance with a lady of title and 
good fortune. Lady Hargreave was capable, 


and blasting his own prospects by seeking 

refuge under his, and therefore he had relaxed 

in his insidious devotion. Margaret, con- 

science-stung and unhappy, but still a prey 

to the infatuation created by flattery -work- | 
ing on her disappointed spirit, is at length 
awakened to right reason by the announce- 
ment of Fanshawe’s marriage, and by the 
earnest expostulations of her brother William, 
who had discovered the cause of her excite- 
ment and unhappiness. Soon she is startled 
by the sudden intelligence of her husband and | 
son being injured in a railway collision when | 
on a journey, which she had herself pressed 
upon them that she might be left alone in 
London. To Sir Richard the accident proved 
fatal; but he lived long enough for his wife 
to tend him for a time, during which there 
was true and bitter penitence on her part. 
For the rest of her life she was subdued and 
solemnised, and though sought in society and 
offered a noble alliance, she was henceforth 
only devoted to the memory of her husband 
and to the care of his son. Such is the out- 
line of the story of ‘The Dean’s Daughter.’ 
Mrs. Gore shows well the connexion of guilt | 
and wretchedness, and wisely teaches the | 
danger of tampering with evil, and in thought | 
and feeling being unguarded, even though no | 
outward crime be chargeable. But we much | 
question whether the excellence of these 
lessons justifies the use of such subjects for 


| giving interest to a novel. ‘The other parts 


of the story are unusually dull. The first_ 
volume is chiefly occupied with the portraiture 
of the Dean. The second professes to give a 
variety of scenes of fashionable life, many of 
the ideas in which are very absurd, as when 
it is said that “it was impossible for the Dean 
to appear in society, and to accompany his 
mother and aunt to Bath, because he had 
never been presented at court!” These parts 
of the story are harmless, and afford amuse- 
ment at the writer’s expense. The concluding 





chapters are more ably written, and excite 
stronger interest; but the subjects are not 
such as an author ought to find satisfaction 
in presenting to the class of readers into 
whose hands the book is likely to fall. 





Journal of a Voyage from Boston to the West 
Coast of Africa, with a full Description of 
the Manner of Trading with the Natives of 
the Coast. By J. A. Carnes. Sampson 
Low, Son, and Co. 

From the communication that has subsisted 

for some time past between Boston, U.S., and 

the republican colony of Liberia, we expected 

ere this to have welcomed the narrative of a 

more recent voyage than that described in the 

volume before us. The author gives no date 
to his expedition beyond saying, that it was 
performed “ in the autumn of 18—;” and how 
much less than half a century ago his adven- 

tures in African trading took place, it is im- 

possible to say. The habits of the aborigines 

of this part change, however, little with time, 
and the mode of bartering with the natives of 
the Grain Coast, the Ivory Coast, and the Gold 

Coast, is much the same now as it was twenty 

or thirty years since. We may therefore 

present our readers with a few extracts from 


| Mr. Carnes’s journal, premising that a proper 


date to their authority would have added 
materially to their value. On arriving at the 
Island of Goree, after a passage of fifty days 
across the Atlantic, the author’s curiosity is 


/much excited by the sudden tropical aspect 


of the scene:— 

‘* While I was looking at the canoes, my atten- 
tion was diverted by observing several native 
Africans, both men and boys, emerging from their 
huts, (which were but a short distance from the 


| beach,) slowly advancing towards the place where 


I stood. The men were perfectly naked, with the 
single exception of a small piece of coarse, blue 
cotton cloth around their waists; while the boys 
were in a state of nature. One or two of the men 
were full six feet in height, but well proportioned 
and black as ebony. Their skin was smooth and 
glossy, as if they had been just immersed in water, 
the cause of which, as we subsequently learnt, is, 
that the natives along this coast are in the habit 
of rubbing themselves over with palm-oil, hence 
the shiny appearance of their skin. They advanced 
with that easy and careless step of men who are 
conscious of enjoying their liberty. For, reader, 
they were not slaves, but freemen! They went 
out and came in as their will or pleasure dictated. 
They had no cruel task-masters, to scourge their 
naked bodies. They could endure the heat of the 
noonday sun, or recline in the shade of their own 
native broad-spreading plantain whenever they 
desired, (for the continent is but a short distance 
from the island,) or if fatigued, repose upon their 
mats in the huts constructed by their own hands. 
‘* When these Africans reached the canoes above 
mentioned, they threw in their nets and fishing 
tackle with which they were furnished for the 
day's excursion, and launching their fragile barks 


| upon the smooth waters of the bay, they bounded 


into them as they pushed from the shore, and 
plying their paddles for a short distance, hoisted 
their homely sail, (each canoe being furnished with 
one manufactured by the natives themselves from 
the fibrous bark of a tree, and using it only when 
the wind is free, as the bottom of their boats being 
flat are not calculated to beat to windward,) which 
expanding to the breeze, soon wafted the little 
fleet some distance from the island. In a short 
time the beach was thronged with sable Ethiopians 
busily employed either in preparing for the fishing 
excursion of the day, or for the purpose of visiting 
the continent to gather fruit and vegetables to sell 
to the inhabitants of Goree. This was as regularly 


performed during our stay here, as the day came, 


i 
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or the sun rose and set. They were the market- 
men to supply the population with the daily ne- 
cessaries of life.” 


The Creole gentry of Goree are a much 
higher class of people, living, according to 
Mr. Carnes, in ‘ mansions,’ and keeping lap- 
lions :— 

“In passing an angle of one of the streets or 
lanes we saw a lion in full chase after a timid goat, 
which he did not succeed in overtaking, and quietly 
passed us like a harmless dog, and entered the 
yard of the very mansion to which we were direct- 
ing our steps. We subsequently ascertained that 
it belonged to the lady of the house, who had pur- 
chased it a short time before, from one of the na- 
tives, who obtained it in the vicinity of the river 
Gambia, after destroying its parent, the lioness, 
who fiercely protected the young whelp to the last 
moment of her life. It was, to be sure, not much 
larger than a common sized terrier-dog, yet, not- 
withstanding, his claws were pretty long, and his 
teeth sufficiently large to have destroyed an animal 
of much greater dimensions than himself. How- 
ever, this Creole lady had so perfectly domesticated 
him, as to play with this so much dreaded and for- 
midable animal, as if it were a mere lap-dog, and 
allowed it to eat out of her hand without appre- 
hending the least danger. He was suffered to run 
at large wherever he pleased, and evena kennel or 
small house was placed in the yard for his dormi- 


tory. 

*On first entering the dwelling of the lady, the 
owner of the lion, we saw only the lady herself and 
her little daughter about five or six years ofage, who 
was playing about the room. Her ladyship imme. 
diately recognised the captain, with whom she had 
become acquainted on a former visit of his to Goree. 
We were both received with the greatest politeness, 


‘and refreshments were placed before us, while an 


apology was offered for her husband’s absence. He, 
however, in a short time came in and welcomed 
us in the most cordial manner that could be de- 
sired. He was very polite and gentlemanly, both 
in his deportment and conversation, and his lady 
was not less so, which made our time pass very 
pleasantly while in their company. Our captain 
transacted a considerable business with this Creole 
while we remained at Goree, and found him to be 
in every respect honest and upright in his dealings. 
A kind invitation being tendered us by the gentle- 
man to take dinner, the forenoon being far ad- 
vanced, it was excepted, and we had the pleasure 
of enjoying the company of several other ladies 
and gentlemen besides our entertainer and his 
wife. Dinner was served up about three o’clock, 
and in much better style than would have been 
anticipated at a small island like Goree, on the 
coast of Africa. We had French soup, fricasseed 
and baked fowls, fried eggs, fried plantains, sweet 
tatoes, yams, &c., besides wines of different 
kinds, and all the various fruits that could be ob- 
tained, which this country furnishes, such as 
oranges, pine-apples, bananas, guavas, &c., of 
delicious flavour, and so refreshing to the parched 
and thirsty lips of the traveller, and the inhabitant 
of this sultry clime. The peculiar appearance of 
the ladies who sat at the table with those enormous 
turbans, and ponderous bracelets of pure gold upon 
their arms and wrists, (like those I have before de- 
scribed), constantly riveted my attention.” 

At the De Los Isles, between Goree and 
Sierra Leone, Mr. Carnes stayed ten or twelve 
days with an English resident, Mr. Lee, of 
whose house and ostrich here are some inter- 
esting particulars:— 

“In the rear of the mansion, and extending 
some distance beyond, were orange, lemon, and 
cocoa trees, in all their luxuriance and beauty, in 
different stages of growth, the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of this fruitful climate. A few orange- 
trees grew in such close proximity, that a person 
extending his arm from the piazza, could, at his 
pleasure, gather the delicious fruit, perfectly ripe, 
and just ready to drop from the tree. Here and 


there could be seen the banana and the broad- | 


spreading plantain, with their rich fruit, also pen- 





dant from the stem in full and glowing clusters, 
ripe and inviting to the taste, while others with 
the fruit in its incipient state, beautifully con- 
trasted with that which had already reached na- 
turity. Goats and kids were bounding from rock 
to rock, in the immediate vicinity, or reclining in 
the shade of the umbrageous trees to rest from 
their gambols. At a distance could be heard the 
chattering of monkeys, as they bounded from limb 
to limb, in the tangled woods, impervious to the 
rays of a burning sun, sporting in all their native 
wildness. And at intervals, numerous parrots and 
paroquets, with all their varied and _ beautiful 
plumage, could be observed in their flight to dif- 
ferent parts of the island. The first ostrich I ever 
saw was at this place. It was a female, and had 
been purchased by Mr. Lee of the natives, when it 
was quite grown up. This gentleman has so per- 
fectly domesticated it, that she would eat out of 
your hand without the least fear. It was uncom- 
monly large, as may be judged from an experiment, 
by which it was ascertained that this ostrich could 
reach its head and eat out of an object twelve feet 
high. In order to gratify some gentlemen present, 
Mr. Lee held his hat over the piazza, at the ele- 
vation mentioned, and this enormous African bird 
I saw take a banana or plantain from the inside, 
with the greatest ease. Her eggs were frequently 
found buried in the sands of the beach, out of the 
reach of the surf, in different parts of the island. 
They were of great dimensions, and we often par- 
took of them, at our meals at Mr. Lee’s, fried in 
the same manner as other eggs, and thought them 
equally as palatable. 

‘We were frequently amused by the singular 
pranks this ostrich would perform, In this, their 
native climate, they appear entirely different from 
what we see them when imported into our own 
country, and exhibited as they frequently are, in 
menageries, &c. At such times, they seem to 
have lost all their natural vigour, and their motions 
are constrained and mechanical. It is, apparently, 
even irksome for them to raise their wings, and 
when they walk, each step is taken with a kind of 
measured tread, as if afraid to put one foot before 
the other. Not thus, however, do we see this stu- 
pendous bird under its own burning sun of the 
tropics. It was often really laughable to observe 
this one belonging to Mr. Lee, suddenly start, as 
if she were mad or something in full chase after 
her, run along the beach that skirts the island, 
with the velocity of the wind, her long neck 
stretched in nearly a horizontal position, and wings 
in constant motion, to assist her flight, though not 
sufficient to raise the body from the ground, and 
then instantly stop, as if nailed to the place. At 
another time she might be seen strutting along in 
front of the house, with a gait as slow and proud 
as the peacock, the long loose feathers of her wings 
nearly reaching the ground. The shady covert was 
not the place congenial to her taste. The bright 
and glaring sunshine, when Sol poured down his 
fiercest rays, was her delight. At such moments 
I have seen this ostrich walk slowly along in the 
burning sun, regardless of the heat, and pick up 
any hard substance that came in its way, such as 
small stones, pieces of iron, or anything of a similar 
nature, and swallow them without any apparent 
effort. Sometimes it would give chase to a goat 
that happened to be browsing near, and then if an 
anchorite would not hold both his sides with 
laughter at the scene which followed, I am very 
much mistaken. In fact, the goats and kids be- 
longing to Mr. Lee, kept out of the way of Madam 
Ostrich as much as possible, for her hard bill and 
powerful feet, they had found, by experience, were 
not very gentle playfellows. 

‘Tt is mentioned in the Bible that this wonder- 
ful bird is so swift of foot that the fleetest horse 
could not overtake her. For it says nearly in these 
words : ‘ When she lifteth her wings in the desert, 
she scorneth the horse and his rider, yea, she out- 
strippeth the wind. She layeth her eggs in the 
sand, and her young are brought forth,’ &. What 
we saw of this singular production of nature 
seemed to verify, in every particular, the words of 
the sacred writings in relation to it,” 





The vessel continued its trading course 
along fifteen hundred miles of coast, and 
many details are given of the captain’s deal. 
ings with the natives. The following episode 
of a royal personage who came out to trade is 
amusing :— 


‘*Some of the natives who came off in these 
canoes had signified to our kroomen that the king 
would make us a visit before night, and bring in 
his large canoe some fine elephants’ teeth, ‘to 
make a trade,’ And sure enough, we at length 
observed a canoe of very large dimensions putting 
off from the shore. This was his ebony majesty’s 
‘Royal Yacht.’ When it had approached within 
a quarter of a mile of us, our attention was riveted 
by the wild notes, of a kind of slow and dirge-like 
chant, that fell upon our listening ears from his 
majesty’s canoe-men. I cannot possibly give the 
reader a distinct idea of the effect that this wild 
music had upon me at the time, as uttered by 
these unsophisticated sons of Africa. The scene ig 
before me now, as if it were but yesterday, though 
many years have passed since the event occurred, 
I can see the large canoe, manned by upwards of 
twenty tall, well-formed negroes, chanting a solemn 
air, to which they kept perfect time with their 
paddles, and at a certain sound, (that came boom- 
ing upon the wings of the wind, and with a kind 
of mournful cadence fell upon the listening ear,) 
each paddle would strike the water simultaneously, 
His majesty, seated in the stern, or one end of the 
‘royal barge,’ was distinguished from his subjects 
by a kind of turban of many colours upon his head, 
a piece of blue cotton cloth thrown over his shoul- 
ders, in the form of a mantle, and the same fabric 
around his waist—his canoemen having but the 
latter. 

‘*When this royal personage came on board, 
we fired a salute of a few guns, as a mark of ree 
spect to him, at which he appeared highly gratified, 
He signified to us that he had brought with him a 
considerable quantity of ivory, and should like to 
‘make a trade,’ if we could agree. For this pur- 
pose he ordered all that was in the canoe to be 
placed upon our deck that we might examine it. 
There were several large teeth, and some smaller 
ones, called ‘ scrivellas,’ in all about a ton, which 
was a considerable object for us, if we could pur- 
chase it to advantage. However, we soon per- 
ceived we had a pretty shrewd one to deal with. 
This African monarch stood in the centre of the 
deck, surrounded by the kroomen, who are gene- 
rally very shrewd in making a bargain, and several 
of his subjects who accompanied him, and seemed 
to act as courtiers, as he often directed his con- 
versation to these persons, to know their minds 
with regard to the worth of a small or large tooth 
of ivory. Offers were made him through our kroo- 
men for several teeth, and the articles intended for 
the purchase were displayed upon the deck oppo- 
site to the ivory, so that both parties might have 
a fair view of them; but his sable majesty was so 
obstinate that we could not come to any terms. 
Our kroomen signified to the captain that if he 
wished to make a trade, he must make the king & 
present, and give each of his men a ‘dash,’ or glass 
ofrum. As we saw no other means to come to an 
understanding with his majesty, this was imme- 
diately complied with, The present selected for 
his ‘serene highness’ consisted of a red uniform 
coat, trimmed with gold lace a little tarnished, 4 
uniform cap, (both of which had belonged to 
member of some Boston infantry company,) an old 
shirt, pants and vest, belonging to our captain, 
and a pair of shoes, These articles of apparel were 
presented to the king, and his attendants soon had 
their royal master decked out in this semi-military 
attire. If ever there was a ludicrous sight on the 
surface of this terrestrial globe, it was in the per- 
son of this African monarch, as he paced fore and 
aft the deck, with slow and measured strides, 
while his courtiers and all the natives on board 
stood in amazement, gazing at him in his strange 
attire. As his majesty walked back and forth, he 
would occasionally cast a look of recognition upon 
some of his subjects, when his eyes for a moment 
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chanced to wander from beholding his own person 
decorated in such unwonted habiliments.” 

The unhealthy climate on the Gold Coast 
will doubtless prevent European and Ameri- 
can emigrants, as it has done hitherto, from 
opening up any diggings in that locality; but 
that the precious metal exists there we have 
frequent evidence. At King’s Village nuggets 
were brought by the bushmen from the 
interior :— 

“ After these people had been on board a short 
time, sufficient to look around them and satisfy 
themselves of our friendly intentions, they each 
produced from a corner or fold of their ‘ tapper,’ a 
small piece of gold, of the pure, solid, unadulte- 
rated metal, both pieces weighing about seven 
drachms. These we purchased, giving in return 
gome coarse blue India cotton, ‘ or baftas,’ (as it is 
often called by traders on this coast,) a little rum, 
a few strings of beads, medals, &c., with which 
they seemed perfectly satisfied. Although the 
trade was small, as regarded the amount in the 
transaction with these unsophisticated Africans, 
still, to us, the profit was ‘cent. per cent.,’ and 
more than cent. per cent. again, invested in two 
little lumps of pure, unalloyed, yellow, virgin gold.” 

And again, on the Grain Coast, where the 
natives seem to be better acquainted with its 
value,— 

“ Gold is likewise obtained of the natives on the 
‘Grain or Pepper coast,’ but generally in very 
small quantities, and the natives, who know the 
value of it by their traffic with the whites, demand 
such an exorbitant price for the precious metal, 
that it is scarcely an object to purchase it. We 
had found some of these Africans, with whom we 
trafficked for small quantities of gold, so well ac- 
quainted with our weights that it would have been 
almost an impossibility to deceive them, had we 
been so disposed. So many ‘fathoms’ of cloth 
were required for an ‘ acky’ of gold, a weight equi- 
valent to about a pennyweight.” 

At Dix Cove the captain also purchased 
some gold in dust and solid metal. We have 
not, however, space for more extracts. There 
is little variety in the narrative, and the 
author's style of writing is indifferent; still, 
it contains much that is interesting to the 
general reader. 





Napoleon the Third. By A. de la Guéron- 
niére, Editor of ‘Le Pays.’ Translated by 
Lieut.-Colonel Charles Gilliess. Vizetelly 
and Co. 

Wuen Victor Hugo’s ‘Napoleon le Petit’ 

was first shown to Louis Napoleon, he is said 

to have looked at the title, and then with a 

sneer remarked, “‘ Ah! Napoleon le Petit, par 

Victor Hugo—le Grand!” It was soon found, 

however, that the book was not so contemp- 

tible as was expected. The title itself had 
point, and greater curiosity was manifested 
as the interdiction of the book from France 
was rigorously enforced. Copies found their 
way from Belgium in sheets through the 

st-office, and were read with avidity in 

‘aris and the departments. The possessors 
often made large sums by lending the book 
out at exorbitant prices, and the demand is 
still said to be great, while the vigilance of the 
police is as actively called forth for its sup- 
pression. We have expressed our own opinion 
of the merits of Victor Hugo’s book, and 
estimated the influence it is likely to exert at 
no great rate. (‘L. G.,’ 1852, p. 810.) Still 

ere were many facts adduced in the demo- 
cratic republican’s account of Napoleon the 

Little which it was thought desirable to meet 

@ counter-statement. The editor of ‘ Le 


Louis Napoleon as a man; here is the | from breaking out, and obeying their aspirations 
portrait as given by De la Guéronniére:— for liberty. The first cannon fired on the Rhine 
‘‘ What problem is this that presents itself to my would be the signal for them to break the chains of 
pencil? I search for a light upon that face, and I their servitude, and we should inevitably see the 
see nothing but shade. On looking more closely spirit of France brought into collision with the 
at it, my mind is gradually led to recal that face, epirit of Europe. : ; 
so dark, so sinister, so passionless and cold, which, France does not wish to play this desperate 
in its day, was called ‘The Iron Mask.’ I have | 8*™¢- God preserve us from proving, at such a 
read somewhere in the annals of those times, that | °°St the invincible power of the Loi rights of 
the jailors of that mysterious personage had re- which she has raised the standard! Violent pro- 
marked, that a strange phenomenon had exhibited pagandisin has served its time. It is no longer by 
itself in that terrible tragedy. The principle of heiane that France ought to dazzle nations; it is 
life was so powerfully condensed beneath that in- | °Y her institutions, by that progress at the head of 
flexible covering—so intense a necessity to come to poe she marches, that she ought to captivate and 
light was manifested, that at certain moments it | * ure them. i - 
was revealed even through the polished steel, and We wpe certain the Emperor Napoleon, who 
animated it, as it might have done the human face. OT an France, has no other ambition. 3 
At those times the mask assumed the expression of | rn pe mag of Conquest there is only 
nature. The veins seemed to palpitate, the lips to | TOM 70F &® Napoleon of Peace. Europe assuredly 
move, the eyes to brighten up, the temples to beat. comprehends this already, and knows that in this 
The mask had transformed itself into man. In | Seat name, which she again beholds at the pin- 
like manner, this face, in appearance so motionless nacle of power, after a long eclipse, nothing is 
and insensible, is but the mask of the man within, implied but the sovereignty of a great people, 
ardent and powerful. Those eyes are dull, but as | which, willing to be respected by all, intends hos- 
profound as the thought in which they dive, and | tility to none. 

| 








which rises at times in their orbits, as the flame An Appendix contains a number of “ Poli- 
rises from the hearth whence it derives its fire. | tical Thoughts ofthe Emperor Napoleon ITI.,” 
That brow is gloomy as fate, but as expansive as | selected from his speeches and from his pub- 
creative genius. Those lips are colourless, but full | lished works. The volume is written with 
of expression ; delicately turned; severed—scarcely | ability, and with far more tact than that of 
sufficiently parting, and open just to allow the curt | Victor Hugo, the passionate tone of which 


and precise expression of a will emanating from | y-oakens th “ : 
deep reflection, and inexorably resolved. That | WoMeu es O° effect of its facts and arguments. 


voice is indolent and drawling, but self-reliant ; and | 
the indifference which shows itself is but the excess | 
of that confidence. Courage concealed by timidity, | Welton Dale. A Poem. By T. J. Terrington. 
—resolution disguised by gentleness,—inflexibility | Longman and Co, 
softened by mildness,—policy hidden by good Wetton Date is a beautiful tract of country, 
nature,—life under marble,—fire under ashes: in | formed by the abutting of the Yorkshire wolds on 
a word, a something partaking of Augustus and of the northern shore of the Humber. To the people 
Titus, but with the face of Werther,—that type of | of Hull it used to be a favourite scene of holiday 
German sentimentality. Such does Louis Napoleon | excursions, and those parts still accessible to the 
Bonaparte appear. | public will not be the less admired with the poeti- 
“This portrait, sketched from nature, entirely | cal guide-book which Mr. Terrington has supplied. 
explains the Man. It justifies the conflicting | But apart from the local interest of the poem, it 
opinions that have been formed of him. We thus | contains passages of much beauty, and is the pro- 
comprehend how some, with perfect sincerity, have | duction of a genuine lover of nature, and a man of 
contested the political superiority of Louis Napoleon | good taste and right feeling. We quote a 
Bonaparte, whilst others have exalted his abilities | where the author, after his descriptive sketches and 
even to hyperbole. Louis Napoleon is certainly a | contemplative musings, proceeds to call up some of 
superior man ; but that superiority is shy and un- | the literary and historical associations of the scene. 
suspected. His life is all concentrated within. | The river Humber, he says, is nota stream ‘ un- 
His words do not betray his thoughts; his actions | known to song,’ for on its banks often wandered 
do not betray his designs; his look does not reveal | Kirke White, Mason, and the patriot-bard, Andrew 
the ardour of his spirit; his demeanour borrows | Marvel. ‘The association of great names with 
nothing from his resolution. All his moral nature | natural scenery is finely described, and the tribute 


is, by some means, constrained and overruled by | to Marvel’s memory is nobly rendered :— 





NOTICES. 





What feeling delicate, emotion warm, 
And thought ennobling to the mind of man 


acts, but does not feel the stimulus. His best | The plain once deluged with the flood of war, 

Beloved of poets, where at will they roved, 
eve of the expedition to Boulogne, General Mon- 

The bard hath so his living spirit cast, 
presides over the council of ministers, speaks little, 8 ey m yeé 

With hoary pinions o’er his quiet grave. 
‘order of the day.’” And tender feeling hath that warmth and life 

Whose breast is open, and whose heart sincere, 
work is chiefly occupied. He is professedly 

How oft have strangers sought the winding shores 
Napoleon’s famous mot, ‘ L’Lmpire e’est la Are mere renowned than Plato’s classic grove. 
3 : ° And made them sacred as a sainted shrine 
impossible in Europe. Every European govern- 

Of lovely Weston? Oh! thou gentle bard, 
placed between Italy and Hungary; Prussia spreads | jyig spirit on his age, and pictured there 
expression of M. Berryer; and England is bur- 





ays,’ M. de la Guéronniére, has undertaken 
the task. We gave Victor Hugo’s sketch of 








Live in thy song! It is the native strength 
Of fancy’s wing ; imagination’s flight 
Far o’er the ordinary tracks of thought ; 


his physical firmness. He meditates, but does not | « Such scenes as these the muse’s pen hath drawn, 
argue; he decides, but does not deliberate; he | ‘The castled steep, the abbey’s mould’ring walls, 
es es anes Work strongly on our thought; but nought can touch 
friends do not know him intimately. He com-| he heart with softer feeling than the haunts 
mands confidence, but never solicits it. On the 
And from the rural loveliness around 
tholon promised to follow him, without seeking to Conght Mehest neetion. On Se aage 
know where he would lead him. Each day he That every word is vital; and he speaks 
As in existence, though dim years have fled 
s ES E a 
listens to all, and yields nothing. With one abrupt Each thought breathes freshly, like the dewy flowers 
word he cuts short a question, as by a military | Just opened in the morn; and every soft 
— * It owned when springing from his beating heart. 
? We have no inclination to follow the author He, like our friend, whose every thought we know, 
in the political discussions with which his | open, a t 
Chains our affections with the golden links 
ane : ‘ Of sweetest sympathy. In proof of this, 
writing a panegyric and an obsequious mani- 
festo. The concluding comments on Louis | fhaunted Avon, whose immortal stream 
1% Flows in poetic music, and whose shades 
paix.” are reasonable and reassuring — On Mulla’s banks, with — crowned, 
“War is revolution: that is what renders war | The Muse of Spenser wove her fairy-song, 
: . That pilgrims oft frequent. Who would not roam 
ment has in itself some latent cause of ruin, which | With sweet delight amid the sylvan bowers 
ought to serve asa motive of caution. Austria is Unhappy Cowper, who bath poured like thee 
upon the provinces of the Rhine; Russia has a| The semblance of his heart? What tenderness, 
Poland lashed to its sides, according to the fine 
dened with the affliction and wrongs of Ireland. It 
is peace alone that can keep these suffering nations | 
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And power creative at whose magic touch 
New being springs to life, that wins the wreath 
ich crowns the honoured bard. Were it bequeathed 

To him, whose object, when he touched the lyre, 

Was not alone to ravish with the sound 

Of deep-toned harmony, but win the ear 

By dulcet music to attend to truth ; 

To raise the manners, purify the thought, 

Refine the taste to simple elegance ; 

Strike off the chains of grovelling desire, 

Exalt the spirit to its highest aim, 

And point the noblest objects of the soul ; 

No brow would wear a richer wreath than thine. 
These scenes o’er which sweet poesy has thrown 

The richest hue of her enchanting light 

I ne’er have visited, —with musing thought 

And pensive pleasure, searching out each haunt 

And sacred arbour, where the poet tuned 

The lively chords of his immortal lyre ; 

Whose notes still vibrate o’er the raptured earth 

In richest harmony, and still will sound 

Sweet accents pregnant with delight intense, 

Whilst language issues from the lips of men. 

Then let me turn to muse upon those bards, 

Whose eyes have rested in poetic glance 

Upon the Humber’s rapid, rolling tide ; 

And to the votary of fancy given 

A richer beauty to my native stream : 

On him who linked the patriot with the bard ; 

On him who struck the ancient Druid harp ; 

And him whose sweet and melancholy lyre 

Death snatched untimely from his tuneful hand. 
Illustrious Marvel! though the poet’s bay 

Thy brow encircle, yet the richer wreath 

Of patriot fame, luxuriant and full, 

Half hides the honours which thy lyre has won, 

So rich the chaplet woven round thine head. 

In changing, venal, and corrupted times, 

Thy soul was uncorrupt ; and principle 

Pure, honest, stedfast, all thy actions ruled ; 

Thine heart was bent to serve thy fellow men 

And raise the honour of thy native place, 

Its wealth, its dignity ; and to fulfil, 

By unremitting and unwearied toil, 

Keen-eyed attention, well-directed aim, 

In Britain’s senate, which thou honouredst long, 

Each filial duty which a man can owe 

To that dear land, that heart-enchanting soil, 

His native country. Is it true thy life 

Was taken from thee by the poisoned bowl ? 

That all thy service, usefulness, and zeal 

Gained such requital, met untimely end ? 

Would that all natives of this sea-girt isle, 

Where freedom sits upon her highest throne, 

Had thine own spirit ruling in their breasts! 

Then would loud faction cease her bickering roar, 

And ajl unite in one fraternal aim 

To build the nation up in moral strength, 

In social virtue, piety, truth, peace, 

Till it should stand the pyramid of earth 

With base unshaken, and with summit high ; 

Whilst all the kingdoms of the world around 

With deep astonishment and rapture viewed 

The wondrous pile political, and owned 

That Greece and Rome, when in their pride of power, 

Were feeble empires when compared with this.” 


To Kirke White and his poetry more of the poem 
is given than most readers will care to read with 
as much sympathy as the author desires. The 
notice of Mason is briefer and better. Of Cowper 
the author is an ardent admirer, and the poem in 
some places bears marks of more than admiration 
of ‘ The Task.’ Few writers have more happily 
caught the spirit as well as imitated the style of 
Cowper. Froma passage on poetry, and the poet’s 
life, we give a few lines, evidently the utterance of 
personal experience :— 

*€ Alone 

He loves to wander, and alone he weaves 

The winding mazes of his melting songs, 

That speak of nature in her outward forms, 

And speak of nature hidden in the heart, 

With such entrancing energy, they raise 

Ten thousand feelings in the breast that reads 

Which slept unknown before ; and bring to light 

Unnumbered soft emotions fraught with joy 

And sweetest, purest pleasure. For himself 

The bard exists not ; ’tis for those around 

Who hear his melodies, which oft are wrought 

From his own anguish. None would change with him 

Their lot of life, and feel the whole he feels ; 

His hours of sorrow which are ill repaid 

By fame’s loud voice. He, too, perhaps would not 

Change lots with any; for he hath his joys, 

Dear, secret, treasured, known but to himself. 

His days of studious toil, his nights of thought, 

And hours of deepest musing, would to some 

Exceed the slave’s hard torture, but to him 

They minister delight.” 


Mr. Terrington in a modest preface deprecates 
severe criticism, pleading the humble nature of his 
oem, which only seeks ‘‘ to mould his thoughts, 
eelings, and emotions into verse, thereby en- 
deavouring to communicate pleasure to such minds 
as receive gratification from the lower rather than 
the higher walks of poetry.” Poetry of any ordey 





is the moulding of thoughts and emotions into verse, 
and higher or lower are only relative terms, de- 
pending on the merit of the writer, not on the 
nature of his subject. Nor is any apology of the 
kind needed in the present case. Mr. Terrington 
has true poetic spirit, and with labour and expe- 
rience he may produce works capable of affording 
gratification to the minds and improvement to 
the hearts of any class of readers, 

Notes on English Divines. By Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. Edited by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge. 
2 vols. Moxon. 

OF the new edition of Coleridge’s works, the volume 

which contains his poetry we noticed last year, 

(‘L. G.,’ 1852, p. 512,) the present contain his 

‘Notes of English Divines,’ chiefly reprinted from 

the third and fourth volumes of ‘The Literary 

Remains.’ These theological marginalia were first 

edited by Mrs. Henry Nelson Coleridge, the sister 

of the present editor, who added annotations, which 
are here given, with additional notes by Mr. Der- 
went Coleridge. The notes were written, without 
any view to publication, on the margins and blank 
space of books read by Mr. Coleridge, and they 
thus present accurate and valuable records of his 
natural and artless thoughts and feelings on the 
subjects to which they refer. On the subject- 
matter of these criticisms and comments we are 
not disposed to offer any remarks, merely recom- 
mending the present edition as a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of philosophy and theology. 

The ‘Divines’ whose works are commented on 

are Hooker, Field, Donne, Thomas Fuller, Henry 

More, Heinrich, Hacket, Jeremy Taylor, John 

Bunyan, John Smith, Bishop Bedell, Baxter, 

Leighton, Sherlock, Waterland, Skelton, Andrew 

Fuller, Whitaker, Oxlee, Davison, Irving, Noble 

—a very miscellaneous and ill-matched list ; but 

affording a variety of intellect and of subject, the 

impressions of which on a mind such as that of 

Coleridge it is instructive and curious to study. 

It ought to be remembered that his notes were 

made at verv different periods, ranging from Jeremy 

Taylor in 1810 to Bunyan in 1833. These volumes 

will be perused by thoughtful readers with intense 

interest. We ought to add that some of the 

‘Notes,’ as those on Richard Baxter, the first 

series, are now published for the first time. Other 

occasional new matter appears throughout the 
volumes. 

The Roman Wall ; an Historical and Topographical 
Description of the Barrier of the Lower Isthmus. 
By the Rev. J. Collingwood Bruce, M.A. Second 
and enlarged edition. Smith. 

In the preface to his first edition of this work Mr. 

Bruce observed :—“‘ The inhabitants of the Isthmus 

are proud of the wall and its associations; and 

whatever may have been the case with their fore- 
fathers, will not needlessly destroy it.” This state- 
ment appears to receive something like confirma- 
tion in the fact that the former edition was ex- 
hausted in a few months. Independent of this, 
however, we believe that the love of tradition, of 
ballad poetry, and of local legends in the district 
of the wall, is as rife as ever, and that it has 
tended to preserve that huge monument of the 
Roman power in Britain, and that, tov, in districts 
where stone is scarce,—a circumstance fatal to all 
ancient buildings in many parts of England. In 
the south, even the fragments of Wayland’s Smithy 
have, within the memory of man, been broken up 
and carted away to make the walls ofa barn. In 
the preface to this edition Mr. Bruce observes :— 

“«The richness of the soil in Cumberland has, from 

an early date, invited the action of the plough; 

and the scarcity of stone in many of its districts 
has further contributed to the obliteration of the 
stations, 








“Another result of my recent visits to the mural 
region, is a thorough conviction of the correctness 
of the view maintained in the former edition, that 
the lines of the barrier are the scheme of one great 
military engineer. The Romans, in the days of 
Hadrian, laid their hands breadly and firmly upon 
the northern part of England. In doing so, they 
did not relinquish the prospect cf conquering what 
was beyond it. They evidently regarded it as but 
a step to that measure ; and when Lollius Urbicus 
reared the Antonine Wall, he was but carrying out 
the plans of Antonine’s predecessor. The wall of 
Hadrian was not a fence, such as that by which we 
prevent the straying of cattle; it was a line of 
military operation, similar in its nature to the 
works which Wellington raised at Torres Vedras.” 
We do not like the portrait of Hadrian which 
the author has selected for his title-page; the 
aspect is anything but imperial, as it resembles 
that of a criminal before the bar of public justice. 
We do not doubt Mr. Bruce’s authority for this 
bust; but if really genuine, it must have been 
executed not long before the death of Hadrian, 
who experienced much physical suffering towards 
the close of his reign. 

The Morlas, A Poem. By V. Hope and Co. 
Tuis little poem is descriptive and philosophical, 
containing the musings of a meditative man in 
tolerably smooth verse. The lonely poet wanders 
into a quiet glade, which is pleasantly described, 
and there, beside a fountain, moralizes on earth 
and man. An ideal teacher is heard in the spirit 
of the valley, who gives a variety of counsels in 
verse, of which a few lines will serve to show the 
style and the metre,— 

* T too can muse, and dream away, 
*Mid real sights, false thoughts, the day ; 
Can scan the clouds that o’er me sail 
And fancy faces which they veil ; 
Can hear the winds and branches play 
And the still sounds of middle day, 
Till from such elements arise 
Life, Death, and Fate upon mine eyes; 
Spheres far remote around me bend; 
Scenes that are not as yet, descend; 
And Fancy stays her flight, and deems 
That truth is born amid her dreams, 
*Tis true that Man’s unquiet sphere 
Of Love and Fame, of Hope and Fear, 
Spreads not its influence to this glade, 
Where I my mystic home have made. 
Those passions fill a moment’s space, 
They cloud or light a mortal’s face ; 
The form belov’d in dust must wane, 

The kindly voice too soon is mute ; 
The heart has turn’d to earth again 

Ere half its pow’rs have borne their fruit. 
But still that transitory glow 
Is all of bright that Man may know; 
Those fleeting pangs of pain and strife 
Are half his momentary life ; 

And were my time as brief as thine, 

I too should o’er its flight repine, 

And learn to shed that tear which lies 
Uneall’d-for now within my eyes.” 

The ideas of the poem are neither very striking nor 
original, but they are natural and well-expressed. 


Hungary in 1851; with an Experience of the 
Austrian Police. C. L. Brace. Bentley. 
ALTHOUGH for the present subdued and tranquil, 
there is no doubt that Hungary will yet play an 
important part in European history. The last 
struggle for liberty was only brought to a close by 
the interference of Russia with an overwhelming 
power. Austria alone could never have reduced 
the Hungarians to subjection. It is not difficult to 
pronounce on which side were the sympathies of 
an American traveller in that conflict. Mr. Loring 
Brace travelled through Hungary in 1851, and 
though prudently cautious in any expression of 
feeling, he was speedily under surveillance, and was 
at last put into prison by the Austrian police. He 


| had seen, however, much of the country, and its 


Careful inquiry may. yet detect some | 


that have been overlooked. . I am disposed to think | 
that one has stood at Dykesfield, on the eastern | 
| feelings and political tendencies, a more trustworthy 
| and intelligent account has not been presented to 


margin of Burgh March, corresponding with the 
fort still existing at Drumburgh on its western 
side. It is to be hoped that the inquiries which 
have already been set on foot will result in the 
elucidation of this interesting question.” Theauthor 
repeats his conviction that the wall was undoubtedly 
the work of Hadrian and of no other emperor:— 


| 
| 
| 
\ 


institutions and people, which he has described 
with liveliness and spirit. Of the domestic man- 
ners of the Hungarians, as well as of their national 


English readers. Of the Hungarian church full 
notice is given, and the position of so many millions 
of Protestants in Southern Europe will be viewed 
with sympathising interest both in England and 
America. The author is full of sanguine anticipa- 
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tions of the deliverance of the oppressed country, 
and the future greatness of the Magyar nation. 
The personal misfortunes of Mr. Loring Brace when 
under the power of the Austrian police, are such as 
might be anticipated from the present feelings enter- 
tained towards all travellers from free countries. 
Whoever wishes to know the real condition and 
prospects of Hungary, since the unsuccessful insur- 
rection of 1848-49, ought to read this volume. 


Oficial Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Great Exhibition, 1851. Vol. 1V. Supple- 
mental. Spicer Brothers. 

By authority of the Royal Commission, this supple- 

mentary volume to the ‘ Official Illustrated Cata- 

logue of the Exhibition’ is now published. In the 
necessary haste with which that great descriptive 
work had to be prepared before the close of the | 

Exhibition, it was found impossible to include all 

the matter at first proposed, and many valuable 

illustrations still remained unfinished in the 
hands of the engraver. These are now presented, 
along with additional descriptive and explanatory | 
matter, together with a copious index to the anno- 
tations, and the two Reports of the Commissioners. 

Among the miscellaneous matter in the appendix, 

are given the reports of the police, of the fire-brigade, 

of the sappers and miners, and others connected | 
with the building, which will be read with general 

curiosity and interest. Not the least curious part | 
of the volume is that in which details are given of | 
the literary labour employed in the preparation of | 
the various catalogues. From this we may after- | 
wards give some extracts, meanwhile merely notic- | 
ing the appearance of this supplementary volume, 
in which, with those previously published, a most 
complete record is furnished of all matters connected 
not only with the contents of the Crystal Palace, 
but with the administration and management of the 

Great Exhibition. 














SUMMARY. 





Or the new collected edition of The Poetical and 
Dramatic Works of Six Edward Bulwer Lytton, | 
Bart., the second volume is published, containing | 
the first nine books of the epic romance, King | 
Arthur. Of the poem itself it would be unseemly | 
to renew any criticism, and we have only to notice | 
with praise the outward excellence of the new 
edition. It would be wrong, however, to omit 
mentioning that the author has made alterations 
and improvements, in response to ‘ objections to 
special lines or stanzas which appeared to be 
prompted by just criticism.’ A prefatory note, 
supplementary to the original preface, discusses 
some minor points of alleged peculiarity in the | 
author’s style or mannerism. Some of these ob- | 
jections were hardly worth the pains which Sir | 
Edward has taken in their refutation, as in the | 
matter of the use of capital initial letters, and | 
various verbal niceties, respecting which discussion | 
had been raised. The graver objections to the | 
poem arose from its being considered to make too | 
much display of learning, and from its presenting 
a mixture of classic with gothic imagery and me- 
chanism. Sir Edward is perfectly -right in his | 
theory, that an epic cannot be too learned, and 
his precedents for the admixture of the classic | 
and gothic muse are undeniable, but, we fear, in | 
striving after the propriety he has sacrificed the 
popularity of his poem. Modern English readers | 
of a poem on sucha subject as King Arthur are not | 
likely to care for canons of composition or classical 
precedents. Poetry written for the learned is sel- | 
dom adapted to the popular taste, but that which | 
is written for the people rarely fails also to please | 
the learned. | 

Of the popular American tales, The Wide Wide | 
World, by Elizabeth Wetherell, another English | 
edition is printed, with a recommendatory preface, | 
by the Rev. C. B. Tayler. The same London pub- | 
lishers, Clarke, Beeton, and Co., have issued an | 
edition of J. Thornton Randolph’s pro-slavery tale, | 
The Cabin and Parlour, or Masters and Slaves, | 
noticed by us lately (ante, p. 85). Another American 
reprint is entitled The Tell-tale, or Sketches of 


| his mind during brief visits to these places in the 


| amused on reading that ‘ London is, asa city, in 


| sics,’ the fourth part appears of Selections from 


| woollen, linen, silk, Manchester and Scotch goods, 


Domestic Life in the United States, by H. Trusta 
and Grace Greenwood. The sketches are lively in 
their character and style, and will interest Eng- 
lish readers. In the series of publications entitled 
‘Readable Books,’ a new Life of Wellington is 
given, being the story of his military and political 
career ; including notices of his death and funeral, 
and miscellaneous anecdotes not elsewhere brought 
together. In the same series two American books 
are given, The Reveries of a Bachelor, by I. K. 
Marvel, and Pictures of European Cupitals, by 
William Ware, of Cambridge, U. S., being the sub- 
stance of lectures delivered in the United States, 
on the chief features of the great cities of Europe. 
Rome, Florence, Né@ples, Paris, and London are 
the chief cities described, and the author gives 
lively sketches of the rapid impressions made upon 


course of a year’s travelling in the Old World. A 
hasty inspection was not, however, likely to be 
correct in all points, and many are the blunders 
which the book contains. Englishmen will be | 


itsmunicipal arrangements, governments, and laws, 
perhaps the most complete in the world.” Mr. 
Ware was delighted with the ‘trustworthiness, 
honesty, and neatness of all arrangements con- 
nected with locomotion,” cabsandcabmen included ; 
and the cleanliness of London is so great, that 
“even the air seems swept and sweetened.” Some 
of the remarks are worthy of Jules Janin. ‘The 
Englishman never spits; or if he does, he first 
goes home, shuts himself up in his room, locks his 
door, argues the necessity of the case,— if neces- 
sary, performs the disagreeable duty, and returns 
to society with a clean conscience.” In everything 
not relating to customs and manners the book is 
instructive and interesting. 

Of educational books, in ‘ Arnold's School Clas- 





Cicero, containing the De finibus malorum et bono- | 
vum, with a preface and English notes, by the Rev. | 
James Beavan, D.D., late Professor of Theology in | 
King’s College, Toronto. The latin treatise is very 
ably edited, and Dr. Beavan’s notes are valuable. 
An index of words, phrases, and subjects is ap- | 
pended. In the same series the Antigone of | 
Sophocles is given, with English notes, translated | 
from the German of F. W. Schnewdewin, by the 
Rev. Henry Browne, Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Chichester. An historical introduction and analysis 
of the play, with a table of metres, and a list of 
rarer expressions and peculiar constructions, in- | 
crease the value of the work for educational use o1 | 
for private study. A School History of England, | 
made easy for young pupils, by two sisters, teach- | 
ers at York, is well adapted for the purpose for | 
which it is prepared. All party spirit and preju- | 
dice are professedly, and on the whole successfully, | 
avoided. The ‘cleverness’ and ‘ wickedness’ of ; 
Cromwell we suppose must unavoidably appear in | 
a work or class-book for educational use by teachers 
in the archiepiscopal city of York, and Charles I. | 
must be considered as a saint and a martyr. | 
‘Clever’ is a favourite epithet with the authors, 
William III., Marlborough, Washington, and others, 
being very clever. | 
At Edinburgh, a little book is published of | 
considerable artistic and literary merit, The | 
Drunkard’s Progress, being a series of thirteen | 
views, drawn and engraved by John Adam, with | 
descriptive letter-press by John Bunyan, junior. | 
The evils of intemperance are vividly portrayed | 
both by the pencil and pen in this work. A new | 
edition, the eighth, of A Treatise on Haberdashery | 
and Hosiery, by E. E. Perkins, is full of useful | 
information on all matters connected with trade in | 


and drapery business generally. In the ‘ Parlour | 


Library,’ a new volume contains the Hon. Mrs. | 
Norton’s tale, Stuart of Dunleath. The publishers 
repeat, ina prefatory note, the announcement lately 
made by the public press that there is another | 
Mrs. Norton, an American authoress, not the 
author of the present volume. 

Of Dr. Kitto’s Duily Bible Illustrations, or ori- 
ginal readings on subjects from sacred history, a 





| as that ‘‘ venomous animals are 


new volume contains the narrative of the four 
Evangelists, arranged and harmonized so as to form 
a life of the Messiah. The volume is complete in 
its subject, and may be studied apart from the 
series of which it forms one. The author has 
‘chiefly followed the order of Dr. White’s Greek 
‘Diatesseron,’ with the emendations of Dr. Mac- 
bride, compared with the Greek ‘Harmony’ 6f 
Archbishop Newcombe, in the edition of Dr. 
Knapp, and with due reference to Lightfoot, and 
to the recent ‘ Synopsis Evangelica’ of Dr. Tischen- 
dorf.” The results of the learned researches of 
these writers are ably presented in Dr. Kitto’s 
book, useful and practical comments of his own 
being introduced into the narrative. Another 
volume, the eighth, will complete this valuable 
series of ‘ Bible Illustrations.’ By this work, as 
well as by his ‘ Pictorial Bible,’ and ‘ Encyclopedia 
of Biblical Literature,’ Dr. Kitto has rendered 
good and acceptable service to the students of the 
Sacred Scriptures. The first part has appeared of 
a work the preparation of which we formerly an- 


| nounced (‘L. G.,’ 1852, p. 780), The Chronological 


Old Testament. The part contains the whole of the 
book of Genesis according to the authorized ver- 
sion, the text being divided into paragraphs and 
sections, with various readings from the Chaldee, 
Samaritan, Septuagint, Vulgate, and other ver- 
sions, and critical notes, expository and illustrative. 
The marginal references are judiciously selected, 
and the notes are introduced on the margin and 
between the paragraphs, so as best to elucidate 
the text. The typography is very superior. 
To the whole of the work a Synoptical Table of 
Sacred Chronology is prefixed, and an Introduction 
to the Book of Genesis is given, as will be done 
with the several books of the sacred records. The 
editor shows himself well acquainted with the 
literature, foreign as well as English, bearing upon 
his subject; and while presenting the results of 
philosophical and critical research, he also makes 
use of the more popular illustrations which modern 
discoveries and travels have supplied for the eluci- 
dation of the geography and history of the Old 
Testament. 

The tenth annual publication of Thom’s Irish 
Almanack and Oficial Directory, with the Dublin 
City and County Directory, is a volume full of im- 
portant and authentic information as to the present 
condition of Ireland. Besides the ordinary matter 
annually presented in the work, the department 
of statistics contain a vast body of miscellaneous 
facts interesting to the general reader. The com- 


| parison of the state of Ireland now and a few 


years back is very favourable in every point, 
except that of population, the progress in trade, 
industry, railways, fisheries, education, and other 
marks of civilization, being encouraging. The only 
point in the statistical account in which there is 
great room for improvement is the natural history, 
which is discussed in three pages, one of which is 
occupied with “a list of localities where metalli- 
ferous indications have been discovered.” The 
zoology is discussed in five lines, two of which 
relate to the extinct Irish elk; the other three 
lines containing miscellaneous announcements, such 
unknown,” 
‘‘whales visit the island occasionally,” and ‘the 
seas abound with fish, both flat and round”! The 
botany is also disposed of in five lines. In a work 
otherwise so copious in its descriptive and statis- 
tical matter, a little more learning might be well 
bestowed on physical geography and natural 
history. In all the ordinary contents of such pub- 
lications, ‘Thom’s Irish Directory’ is a model of 
accuracy and completeness. i : 
A pamphlet on the British West India Colonies, 
by a Resident in the Islands for Thirteen Years, 
contains various matters worthy of the attention 
of those who have either political or pecuniary in- 
terest in our West India colonies. It is by the 


daughter of Stephen Bourne, Esq., who was a 

magistrate in Jamaica at the period of the emancei- 

pation of the slaves. Mr. Bourne has written an 

| Introduction and Supplement to the pamphlet, in 
which important questions connected with alave 
and free labour are discussed. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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Smith’s Arithmetic and Algebra, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
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DISCOVERY OF LETTERS OF CORNEILLE. 


Paris, Feb. Ist. 
As the ‘Great Corneille,’ as the French call their 
principal poet, flourished no further back than two 
hundred years ago, as he was highly appreciated 
by his contemporaries, and as he himself well 
knew his own value, it is natural to think that a 
whole mass of his manuscripts and correspondence 
would have been preserved. But, strange to say, 
all that the French knew themselves to possess of 
his handwriting were a few small fragments, some 
lines on the Cid, and only half-a-dozen letters. 
This small stock, however, has just been increased 
by the discovery of four other letters of the poet, 
in the collection of manuscripts in the Bibliotheque 
Sainte Genevieve at Paris. These letters were ad- 
dressed to the Reverend Father Boulard, Deputy- 
Abbot of the Monastery of St. Geneviéve, and are 
dated from 1652 to 1656. They refer to his trans- 
lation into verse of the famous ‘ Imitation of Jesus 
Christ.’ This remarkable work, as many of your 
readers are aware, is generally ascribed to Thomas 
& Kempis ; but many very learned churchmen and 
other persons have laboured hard to prove that it 
was written by John Gerson, at one time Chancel- 
lor of the Benedictine order. The rival preten- 
sions raised between 4 Kempis and Gerson have at 
different times given rise to fierce controversies ; 
and it may be remembered that only recently you 
had occasion to announce that a venerable prelate 
of Belgium had discovered some papers in a monas- 
tery which appeared to him to set the question at 
rest, a supposition in which, however, he has turned 
out to be most grievously mistaken. Now, at the 
time Corneille was engaged in his translation of 
the ‘ Imitation,’ it so happened that the Benedic- 
tine monks in France were making most strenuous 
efforts to secure the honour of the authorship for 
Gerson ; and the monks of Saint Geneviéve, on the 
other hand, were labouring with equal zeal to prove 
that it belonged exclusively to Thomas 4 Kempis. 
When monks encounter monks on such a question 
as this the “tug of war” is rather fierce ; 
and it was peculiarly so in this case. Indeed, 
carried away by the heat of the contest, the 
reverend and learned men entirely forgot the 
meekness of Christian charity, to which they were 
professionally bound, and the dignity of learning, 
o which in those days they were the exalted re- 


presentatives; and they libelled and abused each 
other in terms so gross, that they might have 
raised a biush on the brazen cheek of a fishwoman. 
To such an extreme length was the unseemly quar- 
rel carried, that the Parliament, or Royal Court of 
Paris, by a solemn judgment, was obliged to sup- 
press the respective libellous publications ; and in 
doing so, it declared that they contained ‘more 
villanous things and atrocious insults than the 
most wicked and most insolent scoundrel on earth 
could have perpetrated.’ Corneille, as is known, 
was a very poor man ; and as in his time church- 
men were possessed of immense power, he was 
placed under the necessity of seeking their patron- 
age, ard of carefully refraining from offending any 
of them in the slightest degree. Amongst those 
who were very gracious to him were the chiefs of 
the Benedictines and the chiefs of the Genove- 
fains, and both were extremely anxious to get him 
to declare himself on their side in the great con- 
troversy, thinking, naturally, that such an au- 
thority would not only have immense weight of 
itself, but would be virtually decisive if proclaimed 
in his poetical translation of the ‘Imitation.’ But 
as he knew that to decide for the sons of Benedic, 
would offend the followers of Geneviéve, and vice 
versa, he with true Norman shrewdness declined 
to pronounce for either. This is evident by the ex- 
treme caution with which he speaks of the rival 
claims of 4 Kempis and Gerson in his ‘‘ Address to 
the Reader” prefixed to the ‘Imitation.’ It is still 
more strikingly manifested in the letters just 





found. It appears from these that the abbot of St. 
Geneviéve took greater pains than his adversaries 
to seduce him to the Genovefain side, but that 
he employed flatterers and promises in vain ; as the 
Parliament had declared that it was 4 Kempis who 
wrote the book, he, Peter Corneille, accepted the 
decision; but for himself he would say nothing— 
such is the burden of his letters. ‘‘ If I had osten- 
sibly put forward the name of Thomas a Kempis 
at the head of the book as author, I should have 
declared myself partial; but as that author tells us 
that we should always seek peace, I am glad to be 
able to preserve it with the Benedictine fathers, 
and to be entitled to tell them that when they 
shall have a judgment in their favour, I will state 
it as I have done for you. I was sufficiently for- 
tunate to maintain peace with both opposing 
parties in the question of grace, and I have en- 
deavoured to do the same thing in the difference 
now pending between you and the fathers of Saint 
Benedict.” So careful was he not to commit him- 
self in the slightest degree, that one of his letters 
to the abbot is to tell him that, as he had resolved 
to place engravings at the head of each chapter of 
the ‘Imitation,’ and as he had already got three 
illustrations in which monks of Saint Benedict 
figured in their monastic costume, he should be 
‘‘oreatly obliged if he would give him subjects in 
which he could introduce monks of Saint Geneviéve 
in their ecclesiastical costume also,” otherwise, 
said he, “people in finding three Benedictines will 
take that for a tacit declaration that I am on their 
side in the question.” G. A. 


M. LAURILLARD. 


WE have to announce with deep regret, and a vivid 
recollection of his excellent qualities of head and 
heart, the demise, on the 26th ultimo, of M. C. L. 
Laurillard, Conservator of the Cabinet of Compa- 
rative Anatomy in the Museum of Natural History, 
at the Jardin des Plantes, Paris. The name of 
Laurillard may not be familiar to the majority of 
our readers, but all those who are engaged or in- 
terested in the researches and manifold relations 
and appliances of comparative anatomy, will asso- 
ciate with his name the brightest and most fruitful 
period of that beautiful science—that, viz. which 
has been immortalized by the active labours of the 
great Cuvier, with whom M. Laurillard was inti- 
mately associated as anatomical assistant and 
draughtsman, whose Museum he was mainly instru- 
mental in forming, and to the care of which he 
continued to devote his declining years to the last 











day of his life. M. Laurillard had spent the morn- 




















ing of the 26th in his usual studies in the Museum 
with the intention of passing the evening in the 
society of Prof. Duvernoy, who, like himself, wag 
a distant relation of Cuvier, but feeling rather 
unwell at the time M. L. retired early to rest, 
His servant in the morning found him dead in hig 
bed, his eyes closed, and with every appearance of 
having passed from life in a tranquil sleep. Al- 
though the greater part of the labours of Lauril- 
lard were subservient to the illustration of the 
published works of Cuvier, like those of Clift to 
Sir Everard Home, he contributed, after the de- 
mise of his great relation, more immediately to the 
advancement of Comparative Anatomy. He took 
an active share in the posthumous editions of the 
‘Legons d’Anatomie Comparée,’ and of the 
‘Ossemens Fossiles.’ To M. Laurillard is exclu- 
sively due the merit of the recent publication of 
the parts of Cuvier’s great work on Anatomy, 
descriptive of Comparative Myology ; and the best 
‘Eloge’ of Cuvier was from the pen of Laurillard, 


THOMAS NORRIS, F.R.A.5. 


On the 15th of March last, died in retirement at 
his seat, Howick House, near Preston, Lancashire, 
at the advanced age of 87, Thomas Norris, Esq., a 
gentleman well known to connoisseurs in art and 
science, whose biography escaped our notice at the 
time of his decease, but whose memory it is not 
too late to honour. He was born at Croston in 
the same county, and having received a good pro- 
vincial education, entered at the age of twenty as 
book-keeper into the eminent firm of Peel, Yates, 
and Co., cotton-spinners and calico-printers. Hav: 
ing by his industry and business habits obtained a 
confidential position in the house, he subsequently 
becamea partner. Huisservices were much valued, 
and in 1814 the heads of the firm, Sir Robert Peel, 
father of the great statesman, and Mr. Yates with- 
drew. The partners now consisted of Messrs. 
Howarth, Hardman, Norris, and Hamer. Success 
continued to attend their operations, and in 1821 
Mr. Norris retired from the business in possession 
of a large fortune. As a proof of the high opinion 
entertained of Mr. Norris’s integrity and careful 
energy, Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Yates each ap- 
pointed him his executor. 

During the leisure afforded him from business 
Mr. Norris cultivated, by such means as were at 
his command, a liberal and elegant taste for science 
and the fine arts; and on his retirement into private 
life he collected with great discrimination and zeal, 
pictures, coins, insects, shells, and other objects of 
natural history. He also indulged his taste in 
astronomical observations. Within a few years of 
his death he was in the daily habit of using the 
transit instruments, equatorial, &c.; he ground and 
polished glasses and mirrors, constructed micro- 
scopes and telescopes, and was constantly occupied 
sometimes with these, sometimes among his books 
and cabinets. His judgment in matters of art is 
sufficiently attested by a large and valuable col- 
lection which he formed of pictures of the old mas- 
ters; and he possessed a vivid discrimination of the 
specific characters of objects of natural history. 
His collections of insects and shells were of con- 
siderable value, and, including specimens of great 
rarity, many of which were unique, were much 
sought after by naturalists for observation and 
reference. Mr. Norris was a gentleman of very 
retiring manners, but exceedingly hospitable and 
kind to those of kindred pursuits who were de- 
sirous of profiting by the use of his collections. 
He was extremely prompt and liberal in his deal- 
ings; hence, when any rarity in coins, shells, or 
insects found its way into the market, he was 
generally the first to whom it was submitted for 
sale. Mr. Norris has been known to have given 
201. to 301. for a beetle, and 50/., and even 70l. 
for a shell, so keen was his appreciation and esti- 
mate of any new or remarkable form among 
natural objects. 

Mr. Norris was well known to, and greatly re- 
spected by, the natural history collectors of 
London. “He generally visited “the metropolis 


during the spring season, and his coming was 
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looked forward to with much interest. He was 
frequently in the habit of attending the picture 
sales, and at the sales of miscellaneous specimens 
of natural history his tall and venerable form often 
gladdened the eye of the auctioneer. In these 

eriodical visits to London he seldom failed to call 
in Whitehall-gardens to see ‘Robert,’ as he would 
call the renowned son of his former partner in 
trade; and the great statesman received his visits 
with peculiar gratification and interest. As an 
example of Sir Robert Peel’s high regard of Mr. 
Norris he sat to Mr. Linnell for his portrait for 
him, and it is said that a sitting to Sir Thomas 
Lawrence was the only other instance of the kind 
ever acceded to. Mr. Norris was extremely bene- 
volent in his charities; and he was a consistent 
member of the Church of England. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Panizzi has been arraigned before the bar of 
public opinion for his oppressive treatment of the 
booksellers ; and his defence is, they neglect to com- 
ply with the Copyright Act,—and are saucy. It 
is not our intention to enter into the police-office 
squabbles between Mr. Panizzi and Mr. Bohn, be- 
cause there are faults on both sides; and when two 
individuals of the genus irritabile come to logger- 
heads, it is not easy to arrive at the real merits of the 
case. Both have fought manfully for the interests 
which they profess to represent ; and we are much 
indebted to their animosity for bringing the subject 
into notice. The magistrate gave the combatants 
excellent characters for sociability and patriotism, 
and no bottle-holders could have done more for their 
men than the respective counsel. It is not somuch 
the officers that are at fault as the law, and to this 
we shall for the present confine our remarks. 
The Copyright Act provides that publishers 
shall present five copies of every work they pub- 
lish to the five principal public libraries ; and in 
the case of the British Museum, the librarian is em- 
powered to summon before a police magistrate, and 
fine with costs, without notice, any publisher who 
may have omitted todothis. <A notice of default is 
sometimes given in general terms, but no informa- 
tion is allowed of the book omitted. It may be all 
very well to say that the rigour of the law is not 
exercised except under provocation, but we know 
that it 7s. It is not many weeks since a publisher 
of Charing Cross was summoned to Bow-street, and 
made to pay a fine and costs, without any pre- 
vious neglect, for omitting to send some trumpery 
pamphlet. It is difficult to ascribe these acts of 
oppression to any other cause than private pique, 
and no servant of the public ought to be entrusted 
with such powers. It is enough to be called upon 
to deliver up your property gratis, without being 
punished in a criminal court for an accidental omis- 
sion, We are summoned for the non-payment of 
Queen’s taxes, but not without being served with 
at least two previous notices, Besides all this, 
it may be doubted whether there is not some 
impropriety in calling upon publishers at all for 
free copies of their publications. Why should 
the nation be benefited at the expense of a 
class? Why should a publisher be called 
upon to surrender to the public a portion of his 
stock in trade more than any other shopkeeper ? 
As well call upon the tea-merchant for one in every 
five hundred chests of tea for the support of the 
Temperance League. It is as much for the public 
good that all men should be sober as that all men 


they desire a return for their money in the shape 
ofa Printed Catalogue. A writer in the ‘Quarterly’ 
asserts that it is a ‘ physical impossibility,” and 
that ‘‘ no power of men or money could ever com- 
plete one”! We have no such antiquated notions. 
With resolute business energy, bibliographical 
skill, and sound practical views, we might have an 
edition of the Museum Catalogue every seven years ; 
and there are not two more competent hands in 
the kingdom for the construction of this than the 
men who have been sparring at Bow-street. 

It will be remembered that in 1849, the British 
Government sent to Central Africa a scientific ex- 
pedition, consisting of an Englishman, Dr. James 
Richardson, and two Germans, Drs. Barth and 
Overweg, the chief object of which was to deter- 
mine the boundaries of the Lake Tsad, and to con- 
clude commercial treaties with the natives. The 
travellers, after a stay of several months in the 
neighbourhood of Tripoli, crossed the great desert, 
but only two of them reached the place of their 
destination. Dr. Richardson fell a victim to the 
climate, but the others, nothing daunted, continued 
their route. They determined the boundaries of 
the Tsad, built a boat, hoisted for the first time in 
that region the British flag, and visited the island 
situated in the centre of that large inland lake. 
They moreover proved the disconnexion between 
the Tsad and the river Quorra (Niger), a fact pre- 
viously much disputed, collected a most valuable 
mass of geological, philological, historical, and 
other scientific data, and concluded several treaties 
of commerce with the aboriginal tribes. According 
to the latest accounts of this expedition, Drs. Barth 
and Overweg were staying at Kuka, the capital of 
the kingdom of Bornu, and seeing so vast a field of 
inquiry open to them, they sent home a strong 
wish for scientific assistance. A valuable oppor- 
tunity for complying with this has presented itself 
in the person of Dr. Edward Vogel, F.R.A.S. ; and 
a representation having been made by Mr. Peter- 
mann, who planned the expedition, and by the 
Chevalier Bunsen, backed by Colonel Sabine, Capt. 
Smyth, and Sir William Hooker, to Lord John 
Russell, the minister has responded to their re- 
quest by granting the necessary funds, and by 
further allowing two sappers and miners to accom- 
pany the traveller. Dr. Vogel is well known in sci- 
entific circles from his connexion with Mr. Bishop’s 
observatory in Regent’s Park, and by his general 
labours in astronomy. He is also familiar with 
terrestrial magnetism, and Colonel Sabine will take 
care that he is supplied with the best instruments 
for making magnetic observations. We may add 
that Dr. Vogel is also a good botanist, and has ob- 
tained from Dr. Robert Brown, and Sir William 
Hooker, the best instructions and instruments to 
turn his botanical acquirements to account. Dr. 
Vogel will leave Southampton on the 15th, for 
Malta and Tripoli, and he hopes to reach Lake Tsad 
in three months. The expedition will then try to 
get eastward, in search of the sources of the Nile, 
and direct their steps thence to the south-east, to- 
wards Zanzibar and the Indian Ocean. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the banquet 
to him at Balliol College, Oxford, last week, gave 
utterance to a few sentiments on the important 
subject of University Reform. We say sentiments, 
for they were little more, nor could more be 





should be learned. Temperance and knowledge 
should go hand-in-hand. The law doubtless arose 
out of an impression that when printing 1000 copies 
of a work, it is as easy to print 1005. But the law | 
does not apply as easily to all kinds of works. | 
the case of expensively illustrated works, where 
every copy costs intrinsically so much per book, 
the tax bears most unjnstly. In such expensive | 
Works, for example, as Mr. Gould’s ‘ Birds of Aus- 
tralia,’ of which the price is 115J., or the ‘Concho- | 
logia Iconica,’ price 58/., where every copy is the 

result of separate manipulation, the tax is most 

unfairly proportioned. We do not know that 


tither of the publishers murmur against coutri- , 
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reasonably looked for under the circumstances. | F pl 
According to established etiquette the members | is subjected under the present political régime. 
for the Universities refrain on such occasions from | One of the Paris journals, the ‘Journal pour rire,’ 
discoursing on political subjects. Taking advantage | has been fined the enormous sum of 469,480 francs 


| 





buting in so large a measure to the formation of a apologetic, the truth being, that the Universities, 
national library. We do know, however, that | instead of leading, have always followed long in 


the rear of the advancing mind of England. Mr. 
Gladstone accounted for this as plausibly as he 
could, claiming at the same time for these 
venerable seats of learning the merit of great im- 
provement in this respect during recent years. 
He acknowledged also that the time had come for 
still greater advance and activity, and that “the 
University of Oxford must endeavour to justify 
itself in the eyes of the country by making the 
best use of the means at its disposal for the ad- 
vancement of education :”— 

“Tf the University would do its duty in this respect, es- 

pecially by extending its advantages to more of those classes 
it now receives, and to as many as may be practicable of 
other classes, who partake less of its benefits at present, he 
felt confident that the country and the Parliament of Eng- 
land would maintain its independence, and would only de- 
sire that it should continue to put in practice those funda- 
mental principles on which it had ever hitherto worked, of 
the authoritative inculcation of religious truth, and some- 
thing like a domestic superintendence of pupils. But the 
continuance of public confidence depended on the course 
now pursued by the University.” 
Meagre as this reference to University Reform is, 
it was almost too strong for Mr. Gladstone’s 
audience, as the President of the Meeting, Mr. 
Woolcombe, the Senior Fellow and Tutor of Balliol, 
in his concluding speech spoke of ‘‘ the wisdom of 
our ancestors,” and ‘hoped that Parliament would 
leave the University alone till a fair trial was given 
as to what we could do;” and ‘“‘that the best and 
safest improvements could only be effected singly 
in and by the several colleges.” The worthy Tutor 
of Balliol spoke as if the University has had no 
time for improvement or trial of its willingness to 
reform in days past. Besides, “‘ the extending the 
advantages of the Universities to other classes than 
those now receiving them,” is not to be expected 
by the regulations of single colleges. If the nation 
at the period of the Reformation had the right to 
interfere with the vested rights of the Catholic 
Church, it has the same right to render the 
Universities more available for the great ends for 
which these schools of learning were first insti- 
tuted. 

In a Congregation holden at Cambridge this 
week, among various graces placeted were some of 
public interest. The sum of 500/., three per cent. 
consols, has been offered to the University by 
several of the friends of the Rev. William Carus, 
M.A., Canon of Winchester, for instituting a prize 
for the encouragement of the study of the Greek 
Testament. The Vice-Chancellor, the Master of 
Trinity, the Master of St. Catherine’s Hall, and 
three others, have been appointed a syndicate to 
draw up regulations for the institution of the prize, 
We are glad of this endowment for the encourage- 
ment of a study in which English scholarship has 
been far outstripped by that of America and of 
Germany. A syndicate has also been appointed, 
including the above mentioned names, with Pro- 
fessors Miller, Willis, Stokes, and others, to con- 
sider whether any and what steps should be taken 
for erecting additional lecture-rooms and museums ; 
to report to the Senate before the division of the 
Easter term, 1853. The same syndicate have 
charge to consider what steps may be taken for 
appropriating to the use of the University the site 
of the old botanic garden, and to confer with the 


| trustees of the garden for this object. 


We have this week had a specimen of the ex- 
traordinarily severe laws to which the French press 


of the occasion, Mr. Gladstone proposed to offer a | —that is, eighteen thousand seven hundred and 


few remarks on a subject of interest to the nation | s@venty-nine pounds English! 


The offence con- 


at large, as well as specially to those present at the | sisted in the printing of between eight and nine 


entertaininent,—the legislation and general im- 
provement of the University. 
was received with ‘‘murmurs of applause” (it 


The announcement | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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| thousand copies in September last without a stamp, 


the proprietor having fancied that as it was exclu- 
sively devoted to caricatures of the manners of the 


ought rather to have been said ‘“ murmurs of | day and of non-political events, and to the oc- 


curiosity”) by all present. 


The learned member | casional publication of amusing articles of a non- 


gave a rapid sketch of the history of the English | political character, it would be allowed to enjoy the 
Universities in connexion with the general progress | exemption from stamp duty appertaining to exclu- 
and state of national intelligence and education. | sively literary and scientific periodicals. In sup- 
The strain of this part of the address was altogether port of his pretension he quoted the example of 
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England, and asserted that his caricatures and 
sketches were no more political than those of 
Hogarth and Cruikshank. But the Stamp Office 
and the Tribunal turned a deaf ear to his represen- 
tations, and “fined him whilst he prated.” Per- 
haps in so doing they hoped to be agreeable to the 
present potent ruler of France; as the ‘ Journal 
pour rire,’ though on its very best behaviour since 
the coup d'état of December, 1851, and therefore 
not suppressed, has still an immense number of 
black marks against it, for having, in the days 
when caricaturing was no crime, made remarkably 
free with certain not very handsome features, and 
a certain conspicuous nose. 

In a letter in reply to an invitation from Glasgow 
to visit that city, Mrs. Beecher Stowe states that 
she is ‘in feeble health, worn and weary ;” but 
she accepts the invitation. Her letter is dated the 
14th December. She says, ‘I am now putting 
through the press another work, a ‘ Key to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ containing all the facts and docu- 
ments which confirm the story; truth, darker and 
sadder, and more painful to write than the fiction 
was, I shall call heaven and earth to witness to 
the deeds which have been done here! Alas that 
I should do it. Should God spare my life till 
April, I trust to mingle prayers and Christian 
affection with the Christians of Scotland. 

At Oxford the site of the new Museum of Science 
is decided on, in the parks adjacent to Wadham 
College. This college has an honourable place in 
literary recollections of the history of English 
science. It was in its rooms, under the presidency 
of Dr. Wilkins, Warden of Wadham, that the first 
meetings of the scientific men were held, which 
afterwards gave rise to the Royal Society. An 
interesting account of these early meetings at 
Oxford will be found in Bishop Sprat’s ‘ History of 
the Royal Society,’ with the names of those who 
co-operated with Wilkins, Boyle, Hook, Wren, and 
the other founders of the great scientific institute 
of England. 

An ‘important if true’ piece of news reaches us 
from Italy—namely, that an Italian astronomer, 
named Pompolio de Cuppis, has practically dis- 
covered that the moon has an atmosphere—he hav- 
ing clearly observed the refraction of a star’s rays 
on the passageof the moon. Details of the alleged 
discovery have been submitted to Father Secchi, 
Director of the Observatory at Rome, and we await 
his decision before going into them. 

The Hunterian Oration is to be delivered at the 
Theatre of the Royal College of Surgeons, on 
Monday next, at three o'clock, by Mr. Bransby 
Cooper, F.R.C.S. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royau.—Fe). 3rd.—Col. Sabine, R.A. Treasurer, 
inthe chair. It was announced that the late Rev. 
C. Turnor, F.R.S, had bequeathed to the Royal 


from the same elements, and found that this could 
not by any means be reconciled with the historical 
account : he inferred from this that some serious 
change in the theory is necessary, and that when it 
was introduced the eclipse of B.c. 610 might not be 
found to agree with history ; but he thought it 
certain that no other eclipse could be adopted. 
The various values of the motion of the node adopted 
by different writers from different observations, 
(principally total or annular eclipses) are then col- 
lected. Allusion is then made to the peculiar value 
of the eclipse of Stiklastad (brought to notice by 
Professor Hansteen), and which will be increased 
when the calculations shall have been made on un- 
exceptional elements. The author then adverts to 
the great reduction of the Greenwich Observations 
from 1750 to 1830, to Hansen’s new inequalities, 
and to the numerical amounts of corrections of the 
principal elements. Then are given the co-efficients 
of the change in secular value of mean motion of 
the moon’s perigee, and of the moon’s node, as 
found by Laplace, Damoiseau, Plana, and Hansen ; 
the principal change made by the latter writers 
from Laplace’s values being in the motion of 
perigee. The method of computation adoptec by 
the author is then explained. He adopts the 
Greenwich mean motions and Damoiseau’s coeffi- 
cients for progressive change of secular mean mo- 
tion. He then repeats the calculation with an 
arbitrary change of longitude of node, considering 
that, from the loose nature of the early Greenwich 
observations, this element is most likely to be in 
error, and that its errors will produce the greatest 











effect. The author then discusses the account of 
the eclipse of Agathocles, B.c. 310, August 15. 
Adopting Alhowareah (under Cape Bon) as his 
landing place in Africa, he states his belief that 
| Agathocles sailed northward from Syracuse, (a con- 
jecture which he owes in the first instance to J. 
W. Bosanquet, Esq.,) and was not far from the 
Straits of Messina. On the usual supposition of his 
sailing to the south, he would be near Cape Passaro. 
On making the calculation with the Greenwich 
elements unvaried, it is found that the eclipse would 
be total on the southern possible place of Agathocles, 
but not on the northern. The calculation being 
repeated with an arbitrary change in the place of 
the node, a graphical construction is employed to 
discover the numerical amount of the changes that 
must be made to satisfy the four following condi- 
tions:—1. The northern edge of the shadow touches 
the south station ; 2. The northern edge touches the 
| north station; 3. The southern edge touches the 
| south station; 4. The southern edge touches the 
north station. Ifthe south station be adopted the 
change must lie between those of conditions 1 and 
3; if the north, the change must lie between those 
of 2and 4. The numerical values must be slightly 
increased for application to a more distant eclipse, 
as to that of Thales. The eclipse of Thales is then 


' 
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considered. 
































excludes the possibility of his passing by the 
southern route. The author then adverts to the 
principal remaining causes of uncertainty in these 
conclusions, and points out the values of progres. 
sive change in the secular mean motions as pecu- 
liarly deserving investigation. Allusion is then 
made to a record in the Persian poetical history, 
preserved by Sir John Malcolm, which appears to 
point to a total eclipse as occurring under similar 
circumstances in the province of Mazenderam, It 
appears, however, on calculation that no total 
eclipse passed over Mazenderam, at least for many 
years about the time in question. The author then 
calls attention to the statement of Herodotus, that 
something like a total solar eclipse occurred when 
Xerxes was setting out from Sardes for his invasion 
of Greece. On calculation, it appears impossible 
to explain this by a solar eclipse ; and moreover 
the peculiar turn of the answer of the Magi to the 
inquiries of Xerxes would seem to be irreconcile- 
able with a solar eclipse. The author thinks it 
most likely that the phenomenon really was the 
total eclipse of the moon which occurred on the 
morning of B.c. 479, March 14. If this were 
adopted the date of the invasion of Greece must be 
brought down one year later than that given by 
the received chronology. 


GEOGRAPHICAL.—Jan. 24th.—Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, President, in the chair.—James G. Price, 
Esq., and Lieutenant J. W. Pike, R.N., were ad- 
mitted Fellows. Among ‘hose elected were R. T. 
Gore, M.D., of Bath ; R. Newton Hayward, Cap- 
tain J. H. Lefroy, R.A.; James Loch, Joseph Rey- 
nolds, Albert Robinson, B. H. Stronbury, and 
George Ward, Esqrs. ‘I he papers read were :—1. 
** Ascent of the Upper Nile, by Mr. Brun-Rollet, 
of Savoy,” as communicated by the Chevalier 
Negri Cristoforo, of the Foreign Office of Sardinia, 
and Corresponding Member of the Society. This 
paper contained a learned analysis, by Mr. J. 
Macqueen, of the journey of the two Bery, sent to 
the King of Kuenda, including an account of the 
tribes met with on the borders of the river, anda 
geographical description of the countries visited. 
2. The second paper read was, “A Notice of a 
Journey across Africa from Zanzibar to Angola,” 
lately performed by a caravan of traders, and 
communicated by Consul Brand through the Fo- 
reign Office, coupled with ‘‘ Remarks upon this 
Journey,” by Mr. W. D. Cooley, and accompanied 
bya map. ‘On the 8rd inst., three Moors arrived 
at Benguela, accompanied by a caravan of forty car- 
riers, who were conducting ivory and slaves to 
exchange for merchandise. These bold travellers, 
who had come from the Coast of Zanzibar, crossed 
the African Continent from east to west, and state 
that having got into the interior and bartered away 
in succession all the goods which they had provided, 


- Laplace, of terms expressing a progressive change 


There appears to be no reason for | having enchanged them for the above articles, they 
connecting the locality (as Mr. Baily supposed) | then found it difficult to retrace their steps from 
with the river Halys. The historical circumstances | the want of articles to trade with, and resolved on 
indicate with great probability that two large | proceeding on their journey, in the hopes of meeting 
armies had met; and the question appears to be, | with such articles as they had been told they would 
In what part of Asia Minor is it likely that such | find further inland, in exchange for ivory. | Effec- 
bodies of troops would be collected. ‘The author | tively in the Catanga country, they came in sight 
sure which the award gave him. The following paper | adverts to the form and passes of the mountains, of the Major of Bihé, who was journeying to Ben- 
was read: ‘On the Eclipses of Agathocles, Thales, | and decides that the Median army entered, most | guela with his followers, and who, having persuaded 
and Xerxes,’ by G. B. Airy, Esq., F.R.S., Astro- | probably, by the Pass of Issus, or possibly by that | them to accompany him, arrived here as above 
nomer Royal. The author, after remarking that | of Melitene, and that the battle-field might be | stated. Anxious to procure information respecting 
the calculations of distant eclipses made in the last | anywhere in the space bounded by the Melitene, | this interesting journey, Mr. de Castro had an in- 
century possess little value, proceeds to give the | Issus, Tconium, Sardes, and Ancyra. On caleu- | terview, and learned what follows. One of them, 
successive steps of improvement inthe lunar theory | lating the eclipses which occurred for many years | named Abdel, who had as a pilot frequented the 
as applicable to the computation of eclipses, and | before and after a.p. 600, it appears that only the | coasts of India, being a native of Surrate, and his 
especially in the motion of the moon's node. The | eclipse of B.c. 585, May 28, answers to the requisite | parents of Muscat, said that, entering into partner- 
first great improvement was the introduction, by | conditions, and that it does so in a most satisfac- | ship with another Moor, called Nassolo, they agreed 

tory way. [This is the date adopted by the prin- | to go to the Island of Zanzibar, where the three 0 
With Biirg’s tables, | cipal ancient chronologists: it would seem that it | them in company resolved on trading on the contt- 
inwhich these changes were introduced, or with the | was first verified, by calculations founded on good | nent. For this end they went to Bocamois, a na 
same elements, Mr. Francis Baily and M. Ottmanns | elements, by J. R. Hind, Esq., during the pre- | tive town of Zanzibar, where white men are met 
computed many eclipses in the search for that usually | paration of this paper.] The path of the shadow | with who can write, and who go there to trade. 
called the eclipse of Thales, and both these astro- | which is most agreeable to the military and geo- | They there obtained carriers to take their goods, 
nomers fixed upon the eclipse of B.c. 610, Septem- | graphical circumstances is one which implies a | and commenced their excursion, exchanging a 
ber 30, as the only one which could be reconciled | correction to the Greenwich elements correspond- | in succession for ivory and slaves, till they arrive 
with the account of Herodotus, Mr. Baily, however, | ing to that which would make the eclipse of Aga- | here, which they did only six months after their 
subjoined 2 computation of the eclipse of Agathocles \ thocles nearly central over the northern station, and | departure from the Eastern coast, having during 


Society his very valuable and interesting collection 
of memorials and relics of Sir Isaac Newton, with 
2007. to complete the collection. A letter from 
Baron Humboldt to the Earl of Rosse was read, 
thanking the Society for the Copley Medal which 
was awarded to him, and expressing the great plea- 
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in the mean secular motions. 
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this period suffered some privations and the loss of | wants and like productions. The truth appears to 
three persons. The places which they describe as | be, that they laid out their goods in the purchase of 
having visited are the following :—From Bocamois, | slaves, the best market for whom they fownd to be on 
they went to the Giramo lands; then from Cuto | the west coast. The ivory, on the other hand, was 
they proceeded to Segora, where they traversed | destined for the east coast, the chief market for it 


solution of chlorine in water, determining the 
quantity of hydro-carbonate—or fire-damp present ; 
that of green sulphate of iron, impregnated with 
nitrous gas, the relative quantity of oxygen, and 
that of lime water (or better, caustic potassa, or 











high mountains as far as Goge. From this point to ~being in India and China. 


Mimbo, they travelled fifteen days without meeting 
any habitations, and being in want of water they | 
afterwards went on to Garganta, and there took a 
guide, who conducted them to Muga, where the 
country abounds in cattle. They afterwards came ; 
to Nugigi, and were stopped by Lake Tan- | 
ganna, and forced to construct a boat, in which they 
crossed the lake. This voyage took them a day 
and a night; they went on shore at Marungo, 
the inhabitants of which place are in the habit of 
filing their teeth. From this they proceeded to | 
Cazembe, where one of the Moors—a native of | 
Muscat, by name Said Gerad—remained with two | 
Mulattos to guard the ivory, which they left at 
this place, while the rest of the party went on to 
Catango, where they had the good luck to meet 
with Major Coimbra’s men, with whom they came 
to Cahava by the Macacoma road, along the course 
of the Leambege, which appears to be the Cam- 
becis, which runs down to Quillemane. They 
passed through the towns of Cabita and Bunda, 
remarking that through the latter flows the river 
Languebundo, a tributary of the Leambege. 
From this place they proceeded to Luanga, Bihé, 
and Benguela, whence they intended soon to re- 
turn to their native land, following the same route.” 
Mr. Cooley remarked that this narrative affords a 
very striking and important confirmation of his 
map. With respect to the bearing and latitude of 
Monomoezi, and of the details of the interior gene- 
rally, he had little guidance ; and yet it appears 
that the route of rapid travellers from Zanzibar to 
Marora, and thence by Gungo, Uimbu, and Ujjiji to 
the Cazembe, when traced on his map, forms nearly 
a straight line, whence it may be inferred that the 
map is tolerably correct. The Cazembe’s town 
(Lucenda) being but seven good marches (90 or 100 
miles) from Moiro Anchinto (10° 20’ 35" S.), where 
Lacerda observed both for latitude and longitude, 
cannot be far wrong. This route entered Mono- 
moezi, (Uimbu) in about lat. 8° S.; Uranga, also 
in Monomoezi, and further south, and probably 
extends to the 10th parallel. The tribes of the 
western side of the lake are represented on the 
map as they stood in the time of Lacerda’s expedi- 
tion (1798-9). But from Major Monteiro, who 
commanded the expedition of 1831, we learn that, 
previous to that date, the Auemba had dispossessed 
the Movira (‘Inner Africa,’ p. 144). And now 
the narrative before us seems to prove that the 
migration of the Auembe was followed, as might be 
expected, by a general movement of the tribes. 
The Musocuma went southward into the country 
abandoned by their neighbours, as far, perhaps, as 
the banks of the New Zambéze. The Movira pro- 
bably sought refuge north of that river in the 
dominions of their ally the Cazembe; while the 
Manguro intruders from the §.E. into the Movira 
country, were driven further northward in the 
general circulation, and took the place of the Mu- 
socuma on the shores of the lake. The names 
Tanga and Catanga he supposes to have been 
moved with the Movira to the northern side of the 
New Zambéze. It seems certain that our travellers 
went southward from the Cazembe to Catanga and 
Cahava. Had they gone westward, they must have 
passed through Lobale ; besides, it was from Cahava 
that the road went to the Musocuma on the Luam- 
begi (Zambéze). This circuit in their route may be 
ascribed to the extensive marshes S.W. of Lucenda 
(‘Inner Africa,’ p. 41). The reason assigned for 
the journey of the Mahommedan adventurers to the 
eastern coast, is, that by the time they reached the 
Cazembe, they had expended all their goods, or all 
that was suited for the current traffic, and so 
having no means of returning, they advanced. 
as 18 manifestly a very lame story: as they left 
fome of their party in Lucenda to collect ivory, it 
18 obvious that they intended to return eastward. 
ere exists no natural foundation for a trade be- 


This conjecture is 
strengthened by the fact of their not taking the 
direct road westward by the Lualaba; for in the 
mountainous district (lobale) about that river, 
provisions are all imported and extremely dear, and 
consequently that district, which is the best for the 
general merchant, who obtains in it the cash of the 
country, salt and copper, must be avoided by the 
slave-dealers. It seems possible that with a little 
effort it may not be yet too late to obtain a full 
account of the whole journey to Benguela and back 
again from the Surat Arab, either in Zanzibar or 
India. He may be supposed to have stayed a couple 
of months in Benguela. On his return to Lucenda, 
two or three months would be little enough to 
spend in higgling for ivory. His descent from the 
Lake to the sea coast with the caravan would take 
four months at the least. Altogether, it is highly 
improbable that his return from Benguela to Zan- 
zibar could be effected in less than a year. Every 
trade in Africa is slow and dilatory, except the 
slave-trade, which moves rapidly, because so long 


baryta) the relative admixture of carbonic acid. 
The absolute necessity for diluting the fire-damp 
with at least thirty times its volume of atmo- 
spheric air, and forcing it out of the mine with 
rapidity, was insisted on, and examples given of 
explosions occurring apparently from the most 
opposite causes ; still, however, traceable to the 
| same source,—a deficiency of ventilation. The 
diagram of Dr. Clanny's clever analysis of fire- 
damp was then given and reasoned on ; and the 
precautions to be observed on entering a mine, 
after an explosion, were detailed at length, as more 
men were generally killed by the after-damp 
than by the explosion itself. The calcula- 
tions were then given for determining, 
from the previous data, the quantity of air 
actually required in mines, taking into considera- 
tion the number of men, horses, and lights, the 
presence of deleterious gases, the increased tem- 
| perature, the difference of barometric pressure, 
and the length of the galleries through which 
the air coursed. The results were shown in 








as a slave is kept he must be fed. Now a letter | tabular forms, and simple rules were deduced for 
to Zanzibar, addressed to Captain Hamerton, or to | determining the quantities required, under all cir- 
Mohammed ibn Khanis (secretary and interpreter | cumstances of varying per centage of deleterious 


to his Highness Seid Said), might arrive in six weeks 
if sent through Aden by one who could reckon on 
the co-operation of Captain Haines and the East 
India Company. 3. Mr. Petermann next described 
the latest routes followed by Drs. Barth and Over- 
weg in Central Africa, upon a Jarge map prepared 
for the occasion; and the Chevalier Bunsen 
having expressed his sincere hope that Dr. Vogel 
would very soon be directed to join the Expedition 
on Lake sad, as astronomer and botanist, the 
President adjourned the meeting to the 14th inst. 


Civ ENcrInEERS.—Feb. 1st.—James Simpson, 
Esq., Vice-President, in the chair.—The paper 
read was ‘On the Pnuematics of Mines,’ by Mr. 
Joshua Richardson, M. Inst. C.E. The author, 
after showing and lamenting the discrepancy 
existing among the various systems of ven- 
tilation, which might be traced to the want of 
good formule for the necessary calculations, 
strengthened his position by the evidence given in 
the Reports of the Parliamentary Committees, 
and of that at South Shields, in 1843. He then 
explained the usual modes of calculation, and 
demonstrated that many more points required to 
be considered than were ordinarily admitted to 
bear on the question, and that no sound basis of 
| calculation could be formed on any one of the vari- 
| ous elements, but that the whole must be carefully 
considered, after having examined each element in 
detail. The chemical constitution and properties 
of atmospheric air were then considered, its uses 
in the animal economy, its adulteration by dele- 
terious gases, and the compensating action pro- 
vided by nature for restoring it to its primitive 
purity. The principles of combustion were then 
defined, and calculations were given for determin- 
ing the amount of atmospheric air required for 
supporting combustion and animal respiration, 
and for compensating for the amount of deteriora- 
tion by perspiration. The several quantities of 
air, practically required in mines for the health- 
ful support of men and horses, were carefully 
shown, with the modes of calculating, allowing 
for the distance the air must travel. Then fol- 
lowed the analysis of the deleterious gases existing 
in mines; the fire-damp, choke-damp, and after- 
damp,—with the quantity of atmospheric air 
required to dilute these vapours, so as to render 
them innocuous, or to promote such ample venti- 
lation as to sweep them away from the galeries of 
the mines. A clear description was then given of 


the ‘ Eudiometer,’ and of the method of using it, 
to discover the quantity of oxygen, and the per 
centage of carburetted hydrogen, or other gases, 








tween the opposite coasts, which have the same 





contained in the air of any part of a mine, The 


| gases, &c. The amount given by these rules 
might appear large, but when compared with the 
| tabular statement of the quantity of air actually 
| passing through twenty-four of the principal mines 
in Great Britain, it was shown to be below that 
| allowed for the best, and even those had not been 
entirely free from accidental explosions. The 
| results of the investigation appeared to demonstrate 
_ the possibility of determining the quantity of air 
‘ required in mines under all circumstances, basing 
| the calculations on the premises demonstrated in 
the introduction, and using the simple rules, whose 
results corresponded, in a remarkable degree with 
the best practical observations ; and a hope was 
expressed that the great simplicity and applica- 
bility of the rules would recommend them to notice 
| and experiment, until time, by establishing their 
trustworthiness, should induce their general adop- 
tion. The discussion of the Paper was adjourned 
until the meeting of Tuesday, February 8th, when 
| the whole evening would be devoted to the sub- 
| ject.—At the monthly ballot, the following Candi- 
| dates were duly elected :—Messrs. B. Burleigh, J. 
Evans, D. Forbes, J. Jay, A. Prentice, and J. 
| Trickett, as Associates. 
| 
| 


| Horticuttcrat.—Jan. 18th.—W. W. Salmon, 
| Esq., in the chair.—The subjects of special exhibi- 
| tion on this occasion were, “hardy winter-flowering 
plants” (cut flowers), ‘‘ English grapes,” and the 
| “best and most varied salad.” The only set of 
| hardy winter flowers exhibited (besides one from 
the Society's garden) came from the Hon. W. F. 
Strangways’s seat in Dorsetshire ; and mild as the 
season has everywhere been, we think the follow- 
ing names of plants which it contained will be 
read with interest. Foremost among them were 
the Mexican Fuschia cordata, beautifully coloured ; 
the New Zealand Pittosporum Tobira, the Japan 
Epimedium macranthum, Pernettya mucronata, 
Yuceas still in flower, Edwardsia macrophylla, 
Symphytum officinale; Hellebores, Primroses, Ane- 
mones, Hydrangeas, Hyacinths, Laurustinus, 
Salvia fulgens, Epacris grandiflora, Rhododendron 
aobleanum, Mesembryanthemums, Arbutuses, the 
large trumpet-flowered Brugmansia sanguinea, the 
winter Aconite, Crocuses, and Snowdrops, from 
the large-blossomed Galanthus plicatus. The 
Banksian medal was awarded them.—The best 
grapes came from the Duke of Sutherland ; to whom 
a Banksian medal was awarded for good bunches 
of Muscat of Alexandria, black Barbarossa, and 
the white Tokay, which Mr. Szamos, a Hungarian 
gentleman well acquainted with Tokay, and pre- 
sent at the meeting, pronounced to be the true 
sort. The berries were plump, fresh, and beau- 
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tiful, showing it to be a better keeper than the 
Muscat of Alexandria, which was shrivelled. A 
box of the last-named grape, for which a Certificate 
of Merit was awarded, was produced by Mrs. 
Oddie. The Duke of Bedford sent bunches of 
black Hamburgh, grown in 1852, and a small 
bunch, this year’s produce, quite ripe and well 
coloured, from vines which were started, we believe, 
in September last.—Two excellent salads, quite 
equal to anything that could be obtained in the 
Paris market, were furnished—one by the Duke 
of Sutherland, and the other by Earl Stanhope. 
The first had blanched chicory, Batavian and other 
endive, watercresses, white and red turnip radishes, 
Wood’s early frame mustard and cress, American 
cress, Normandy cress (a large-leaved kind, different 
from that usually so named), corn salad, a brace of 
Sion House cucumbers, Malta and Hammersmith 
cabbage lettuces, beet, burnet, chervil, and celery. 
Earl Stanhope sent beet, celery, radishes, corn 
salad, curled and Batavian endive, mustard and 
cress, American cress, blanched chicory, water- 
cresses, tarragon, winter onions, burnet, and 
chervil. These two salads were very nearly equal 
in merit ; and, therefore, the first prize (a Banks- 
jan medal) was awarded to the Earl, and the 
second (a Certificate of Merit) to the Duke.—A 


flowers were white, like orange blossom, and almost 


as sweet scented.—Of other plants, Messrs. Veitch | 


sent the new Neilgherry Hill Sonerila orbicularis, 


grown in less heat, and therefore better coloured | 
than the specimen previously shown from the | 
Society’s garden ; and managed in this way, it is a | 


very ornamental plant.—A fine specimen of the 
Brazilian Amaryllis (Hippeastrum) aulica was 
communicated by Mr. F. Newdigate, for which a 
certificate was awarded.—From the garden of the 
Society came plants of the Selago distans, a most 
useful winter flower ; Echeveria retusa, a capital 
winter-flowering hardy greenhouse succulent, which 
also makes a good window plant. The cut flowers 
included Jasminum nudiflorum, one of the gayest 
hardy shrubs we have at this season ; Lonicera fra- 
grantissima, a pretty evergreen bush, and sweet- 
scented ; Helleborus olympicus and odorus, which 
are flowering now, while the common Christmas 
rose is past ; and a variety of Lawrustinus called 
stricta, which, in addition to blossoms, had also a 
crop of beautiful blue fruit; common single red 
Camellia, which grows and flowers every year well 
behind a north wall in the garden. The garden 
also contributed a large and varied salad, consisting 
of Chicorée fine d’ Eté and sauvage améliorée, Scarole 
a fleur blanche, lettuce, mache d’Italie, very suc- 
culent and tender, and certainly the best of all the 
corn salads; mdche ronde, Picridium, céleri court 
hatif and gros violet de Tours, early white winter 
radish, Castelnaudari beet, not very good ; Sutton’s 
fine dark red beet, anything but “ fine ;’ Atkins’s 
crimson-red beet, a poor sort ; mustard and cress, 
Normandy cress, American cress, burnet, French 
sorrel, common garden sorrel, broad-leaved sorrel, 
and Oseille de Belleville, which is the best of all the 
sorrels, being more fleshy, and not nearly so coarse 
as the common garden kinds; chervil, and Dept- 
ford onion, making in all twenty-four varieties 
belonging to sixteen species. 





SraTisticaL.—Jan. 17th.—Lord Overstone, Pre- 
sident, inthe chair. H. Mann and J. Lodge, Esqs., 
were elected Fellows. ‘On the Principles which 
ought to regulate a just and equitable Income- 
Tax,” by Dr. Farr.—The author commenced by 
stating the leading principles upon which an 
equitable income-tax might be based. He defined 
the terms “value” and “produce,” and showed 
that “income” was as much produce as the pro- 
ceeds of a farm or any other concern ; that any- 
thing which yields produce is property, and that 
consequently all free labourers and professional 
men were property. This he designated “ in- 
herent” property, and all other property in his 
possession “‘ external” property. He then definea 
the term “ profit,” showing that it was not merely 
the produce, minus the current expenses, but was 








the difference between what was ordinarily termed 
profit and the wages of industry, &c. The interest 
of capital he resolved into two elements, the profit 
and the premium of assurance against loss ; thus, 
assuming that 3 per cent. is the prevailing rate 
of interest, and that the foreign Governments can- 
not generaliy borrow money for less than 5 per 
cent., the difference, 2 per cent., is the premium to 
cover the risks of loss ; no constant relation existed 
between the value of property and produce, but in 
a series of years a steady relation is found to obtain 
between property and profit. The public income 
of the country was in the ratio of 21. per head on 
the population ; the income-tax formed one-tenth 
of the public revenue, or 4s. per head. The State, 
out of its revenues, has to fulfil all its engagements 
with the public creditor, to protect national 
honour, life, and property, maintain its own exis- 
tence, promote religion, education, science, culture, 
and art, redress violations of the law of nations, 
secure its immortality, and transmit its life, as 
well as its glories, to new nations ;—-therefore, 
every member of the community should contribute 
every year to the public expenditure in proportion 
to the amount of property in his possession during 
the year, which was in accordance with the well- 


| known maxim of Adam Smith, ‘‘ That every sub- 
new Dendrobe was contributed by Mr. Venn. Its | 


ject ought to contribute towards the support of 
his Government in proportion to his respective 
ability.” But the fact is, that the incomes of the 
different classes of the community are the produce 
of different kinds of property, and a uniform tax 
on this produce is neither proportional to their pro- 
fit, property, or ability, as will be seen by the 
subjoined statement :— 


Property. Income. 
A. has €33,333 in Consols........0..ssceeseres 1,000 
eas 6,500 ... Long Annuities..,...... 1,000 
C. RB O00  ... RABUN OE S sacsnsccassssccssee 1,000 
D. ... 30,000 ... Land in England ...... 1,000 
E. ... 18,000 ... Land in Ireland......... 1,000 
F. ... 10,000 ... Life Annuities............ 1,000 


It is evident that with such an inequality of value 
for purposes of sale, the tax should be levied in the 
same ratio, and not as if the values were equal ; and 
the author considered that the indignation of the 
intelligent classes of the community was not directed 
against the amount, or the principle ofan equitable 
property-tax, but against the injustice of its assess- 
ment ; and this view he supported by historical allu- 
sions. A just distribution of the taxation of the 
country over all classes, and over all the property 
of the country, bearing, like the pressure of the 
atmosphere, equally on all sides, will present an 
irresistible barrier against anarchical inroads on 
the rents of land, or the interest of money, and, 
while it leaves the industry of the nation free, will, 
on the firm ground of public credit, rest on an 
everlasting foundation. The paper was an elaborate 
one, and contained mathematical formule, by which 
simple tables could be computed for determining and 
taxing nearly all the property in the country.—A 
p:otracted discussion ensued, in which Mr. Babbage, 
Mr. Holt Mackenzie, Mr. Jellicoe, Dr. Trueman, 
Mr. Grove, Mr. Venables, the Chairman, and Dr. 
Guy, bore the chief part, and it was adjourned to 
the next meeting. 





ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 27th.—Capt. Smyth, V. P., 
in the chair. Mr. H. Porter Smith was admitted, 
and Messrs. L. Jewitt and Lewis Powell were 
elected Fellows. Mr. Tuke exhibited a copy of the 
sepulchral brass of Joanna Lady Cobham, taken by 
anew process, of which he is the discoverer. Mr. 
Saull communicated a note from a friend in the 
North of England, correcting the reading of the 
runic inscription found in St. Paul’s Churchyard 
last year. : Mr. Ellison exhibited, by the hands of 
Mr. Bruce, a small bronze figure of a man, dis- 
covered at Lincoln. The figure was in the costume 
of the 15th century, and in some respects resembled 
one which the Secretary again laid on the table, 
exhibited by Sir Woodbine Parish, to the Society 
some time since. The latter was clearly the figure 


of a Doge with the horned cap, but it does not ap- 
pear for what purpose these figures were manufac- 








tured, though they probably formed portions of 





some ornamental railing or screen-work. A letter 
addressed to the President by Mr. Wise, her Ma. 
jesty’s Minister at Athens, giving an account of 
the recent hurricane in Attica, was next read. The 
letter stated that on the night of the 26th October 
the storm broke over the plain of Attica and its 
vicinity. There bad been no indication of this 
visitation beyond a rapid fall of the barometer, 
The wind commenced in the evening, and by nine 
o’clock had attained its utmost violence, blowing 
from S.S.W., and being accompanied by showers 
of rain. Scarcely a house in Athens escaped in. 
jury, and the shipping in the Pirzeus suffered con. 
siderably, a Greek corvette being driven on shore 
at Salamis. The storm was felt as far as Eubcea, 
and in the plain and neighbourhood of Marathon, 
Among the Cyclades it was but slightly felt. No 
storm of equal violence had been experienced at 
Athens for many years, and had it been of longer 
duration the most precious architectural remains of 
this remarkable and time-honoured city could not 
have escaped. The storm appears to have been 
rotatory. Three of the pillars of the Erictheium 
had been prostrated, and the pillar of the Temple 
of Jupiter Olympius had shared the same fate. A 
draft of the present position of the fallen pillars 
accompanied this communication. Mr. Foss then 
read a notice of the Lineage of Sir Thomas More. 
The “non celebri sed honesta natus” in this great 
man’s epitaph appeared plainly to point to a hum: 
ble origin, and this had Jed Mr. Foss into a curious 
inquiry. The biographers of More had thrown no 
light on the subject, but inquiries had satisfied 
the writer of this notice that John More, first 
pincerna or butler, afterwards the steward, and 
eventually the reader of Lincoln’s Inn, was the 
grandfather of the Chancellor, and that John 
More the younger, who was also, for a period, 
butler in the same inn, was the Chancellor’s father, 
and afterwards the Judge. 








Socrery or Arts.—The ninth ordinary meeting 
of this Society took place on Wednesday evening, 
Genera! Sir Charles Pasley, K.C.B., in the chair. 
The Secretary read a communication from Mr. R. 
Smith, of Blackford, on photography, explaining 
his method of employing the chemical agency of 
light in dying cotton, woollen, and other similar 
fabrics, and exhibited specimens of cloth dyed by 
this new process, which presented a moderately 
bright orange or yellow colour, though it was stated 
the experiment had been made on a dark day in 
December. Mr. H. Wilkinson then read a 
paper ‘On Recent Improvements in Rifles,’ &e. 
He explained the peculiarities of the several 
descriptions of fire-arms which had been in use 
during the last three centuries, from the old 
match-lock, the wheel-lock, the flint-lock, down 
to the percussion and the Prussian needle-gun, 
and showed, by means of specimens of the va- 
rious arms to which he alluded, their defects. 
He also explained the advantages of the rifle over 
the smooth barrel, and of the elongated over the 
spherical ball. The Minié invention, the only new 
thing about which was an iron cup, introduced for 
the purpose of expanding the bullet, and tightening 
it to the grooves of the barrel, he considered defec- 
tive, and he had turned his attention to the subject 
with the view of inventing an English bullet which 
should be as effective, and free from the objections 
of that we had borrowed from our neighbours. 
The bullet he proposed, and specimens of which he 
laid before the meeting, was elongated, and 
two necks at the lower end, which, being of 3 
smaller diameter than the rest, was consequently 
weaker, and in the précess of ramming was driven 
down, forcing the metal of the intervening fillet 
into the rifle grooves. This improved ball could 
be loaded with greater rapidity than the Mine 
and other rifle balls, and in experiments which had 
been made with it at Woolwich had been extremely 
successful. A paper was then read on Winiwarter 
and Gersheim’s patent ‘Gun Primers,’ and compo 
sition for fire-arms, by Mr. Winiwarter of Vienna. 
This patent composition consists of amorphes 
phosphorus, sulphuret of antimony, and binox! e 
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of lead, the whole being cemented together by 
means of a solution of gun-cotton or collodion. 
The patent percussion primers are manufactured 
in various shapes, to suit the different purposes to 
which they are applied ; the composition is moulded 
into any required form, dried, and then covered 
with a film of varnish and bronze powder. Thus, 
in fact, the whole of the pellet, whatever may be 
its shape, is entirely formed of the detonating 
material, and the use of the ordinary copper cap is 
wholly dispensed with ; whilst, in consequence of 
the peculiar nature of collodion, and its insolubility 
in water, the very material employed to combine 
together the different components of the composi- 
tion acts as a waterproof varnish, at the same 
time binding them together and protecting them 
from the action of moisture. 


MicroscopicaL.—Jan 26th.—G. Jackson, Esq., 
in the chair. A paper was read from the Rev. W. 
Smith, ‘On the Stellate Bodies called Sporangize 
found in some Fresh-water Alge.’ The author 
doubted if these bodies, which he proposed to call 
Asteridiz, could be regarded as Sporangize. Among 
other reasons which led him to doubt these being 
true sporangiz were, the absence of conjugation 
between the cells in which they are formed, and the 
presence with them of large masses of endochrome, 
which was always absorbed during the develop- 
ment of the sporangiz. In opposition to the view 
of Mr. Shadbolt, who had first described them, 
Mr. Smith regarded them rather as parasites than 
as any natural product of the plant. He had seen 
similar bodies in Desmidiew ; and Mr. West ex- 
hibited two drawings in which they were repre- 
sented as occurring in Achnanthes longipes and 
Pleurosigma Balticum. At the close of the paper 
Mr. Shadbolt said, that he questioned whether the 
bodies described by Mr. Smith were the same as 
he saw. He never found but one of the bodies 
which he had described in a single cell, and they 
always occurred in cells after conjugation. They 
passed through precisely the same changes as those 
which had been observed in the Zoospores.—A 
paper was then read by Prof. Quekett, ‘On the 
Occurrence of a Fungus and Crystals in the Heart 
ofan Oak Tree.’ The Professor stated, that whilst 
dining with a pic-nic party under the King Oak in 
Marlborough Forest, a bough suddenly gave way 
and fell to the ground. No indications of decay 
were observed on the outside of the fallen branch, — 
but in the centre the wood was damper than usual. 
On examining the wood under the microscope, the 
woody fibres were found to be softer and more 
easily separable than usual; and in gaps which 
had been formed between the fibres were found the 
mycelium and spores of a minute fungus, the 
Species of which the author could not make out. 
The fungus fibres were accompanied by prismatic 
and tubular crystals of an irregular form—pro- 
bably of some ‘salt of lime. The fungus was of a 
different character to that which attacked timber, 
constituting dry rot. No external wound was 
observed to account for the way in which the 
spores of the fungus had obtained access to the tree. 


R. S. or Lrrerature.—Feb. 2nd.—Sir John 
Doratt, V.-P., in the chair. The Rev. Churchill 
Babington, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, gave 
an interesting account of the orations of Hyperides, 
Which he has been lately engaged in editing. Mr. 
Babington stated that in 1847, Mr. Harris of Alex- 
andria discovered at Thebes, in Upper Egypt, three 

‘gments of a Greek papyrus, one of which con- 
tained a part of an oration of Hyperides against 
Demosthenes, charging him with having accepted 
abribe. These were edited first in Germany, and 
subsequently in England by Mr. Babington; the 
editors in both countries agreeing that the frag- 
ments were parts of different orations. About the 
same time Mr. Arden was travelling in Egypt, 


and obtained from the Arabs another papyrus, 
Which has been committed to Mr. Babington’s care, 
aud which is now executed in fac simile, and ready 


to be 
plete 


published. This papyrus contains one com- 


and fifteen columns of another. The oration in 
favour of Euxenippus is interesting as relating to a 
dispute about some lands granted by Philip of | 
Macedon to the Athenians after the battle of | 
Cheronea. There is a good deal of historical inatter 

in it, and some notices of the silver mines of Lau- 

rium. The style is perspicuous, and the Greek | 
very elegant, and there are some words in it of | 
very rare occurrence. The date of the fragments | 
of the oration for Lycophron is ascertained within | 
a short period by the mention of the name of | 
Dioxippus the pugilist, who contended in the pre- | 
sence of Alexander the Great, in B.c. 326, and who | 
probably left Europe about B.c. 334. It is pro- 
bable that the date of this oration was about the 
same time. It contains some interesting notices 
of the government of the Island of Lemnos. 








KILKENNY ARCHEOLOGICAL.—Jan. 5th.—The 
fourth Annual Meeting of this Society was held in 
the Assembly Rooms, Tholsel, on Wednesday, the 
Marquis of Ormonde in the chair. Ten new mem- 
bers were proposed and admitted. The Rev. 
James Graves, on the part of the Committee, then | 
proceeded to read the Report for the year 1852, | 
by which it appeared that a hundred and eleven | 
new members had been added to the Society since | 
its last annual meeting. It was stated that the | 
special fund for the reparation of the venerable | 
Abbey of Jerpoint progressed favourably; and a 
series of extracts from letters from persons evincing 
a deep interest in the work, and enclosing subscrip- | 
tions for it, were read. The Treasurer’s accounts 
were submitted to the meeting; and the election of 
officers for 1853 was then proceeded with. Mr. | 
Graves, on the part of Mr. H. F. Hare, gave notice 
of moving at the next meeting that the title of the 
Society be changed to ‘The Kilkenny and South | 
Leinster Archeological Society,’ together with | 
some other verbal alterations in the rules, and also 
that an additional rule be adopted. The presenta- 
tions included some interesting articles. Amongst 
the objects exhibited was a richly illuminated MS. 
catalogue of the sepulchral brasses in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oxford, exhibited by the compiler, 
Edward H. Paget, Esq., St. John’s College, Oxford, 
one of the new Members. The following are the 
titles of the papers read to the meeting :—‘ On the 
Architectural Remains at Aghaviller, including 
one of the ancient Round Towers,’ by Mr. O’Neill ; 
‘On an Ancient Cemetery at Ballymacus, County 
Cork,’ by Mr. Windell; ‘On the Augustinian 
Abbey of Ballybeg, and other antiquities neighbour- 
ing Buttevant,’ by Mr. Brash; and ‘ On Tullachs, 
Places of Sepulture,’ by Mr. O'Daly. The papers 
by Messrs. O’Neill and Windell containing views 
on the subject of the origin of the round towers 
different from those given by Dr. Petrie, the Rev. 
J. Graves and Dr. Cane intimated their coincidence 
with the views of Dr. Petrie, and consequently their 
dissent from those of Mr. Windell and Mr. O’Neill. 











ZootocicaL.—Jan. 25th.—Dr. Gray, Vice-Pre- 
sident in the chair. The Secretary read a letter 
from Mr. L. Fraser, H. M. Vice-Consul at Whidah, 
written from Clarence, Fernando Po, and addressed 
to Mr. Cuming. It contained some notice of the 
existence of a large quadrumanous animal in the 
interior, called by the natives Tap-par-po-har, 
which is supposed by them to be a Chimpanzee, 
but which is considered by Mr. Fraser to be most 
probably a Cynocephalus. Mr. Fraser has not yet 
succeeded in obtaining a specimen. He describes 
two new birds obtained in June or July last, at 
Fernando Po, under the names of Bubo poensis, and 
Buceros poensis. M. Deshayes read a paper on the 
animals of Camostrea, Clementia, and Glauconome, 
and in the course of it he took occasion to describe 
fourteen new species of the genus Mactra, and two 
of Clementia. Dr. Gray read a paper on the di- 


vision of the stenobranchiate gasteropodous Mol- 
lusca, in which he made use of the characters 
afforded by the mouth, which he considers estab- 
lishes the distinction of two great groups in a 
much more natural manner than the presence or 
absence of a siphon in the mantle, and to be more 





oration of Hyperides in favour of Euxenippus, 











consistent with the habits of the animals, and much 


less liable to exceptions. The character upon which 
Dr. Gray chiefly relies, is the form, disposition. 
and number of the teeth on the lingual membrane. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.—Jan. 24th.—Anniversary Meet- 
ing.—J. O. Westwood, Esq., President, in the chair 
The result of the ballots showed that E. Newman, 
W. W. Saunders, A. F. Sheppard, and 8. Waring, 
Esqs., were elected into the Council in the room of 
F. Smith, H. T. Stainton, J. J. Weir, and W. Yar- 
rell, Esqs.; and that the following were elected to 
the respective offices for the ensuing year:— 
Edward Newman, F.L.S., Z.S., &c., President ; 
S. Stevens, Esq., F.LS., Treasurer; and J.W. 
Douglas and W. Wing, Esqs., Joint Secretaries. 
The President announced that the Council had 
received three Essays in competition for the prize. 
of 51. offered by the Society for the best Essay upon 
the duration of life in the males, queen, and workers 
of the honey-bee, and that they had awarded the 
prize to Mr. Desborough, of Stamford, who proved 
to be the author of the best of the three. 


Musica. Institutre.—Jan. 29th.—Mr. Lucas in 
the chair. Mr. Wyndham Harding, of Wimbledon 
Park, was admitted a Fellow. <A paper, ‘On the 
Influence of Music on the Structure of English Verse,’ 
was read by the author, the Rev. Mr. Nicolay, in 
which he traced the connexion between the two arts 
from the days of the bards, when all poetry was 
chanted or sung, to the present time ; arguing that 
till the great master, Chaucer, burst the trammels 
which had previously pent up the flow of verse, 
the accent and rhythm of English poetry were 
mainly controlled by that of national tunes—an 
influence which, in some degree, it still main- 
tained. A selection of vocal music, which had 
been alluded to in the course of the lecture, was 
then perfurmed by some of the professional mem- 
bers of the Institute. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Royal Institution, 4p.m.— (Dr. A. W. Hoffmann 
on Organic Chemistry.) 

Entomological, 8 p.m. 

British Architects, 8 p.m. 

Chemical, 8 p.m. 

London Institution, 7 p.m.—(Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
on Industry and Science.) 

School of Mines.—(Natural History, 1 p.m.)— 
(Mining, 3 p.m.) 

Tuesday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Thomas Wharton 

Jones, Esq., F.R.S., on Animal Physiology.) 
= Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m. : 

— Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(The Discussion of Mr. 
Richardson's Paper on the Pneumatics of 
Mines.) 

— Zoological, 9 p.m. 

— Syro-Egyptian, 74 > Dr. Camps, on the 
“Zend-Avesta; 2. Dr. Grotefend, on some As- 
syrian and Babylonian Cylinders.) ’ 

— School of Mines.—(Chemistry, 1] a.m.)—(Mine- 
ralogy, 1 p.m.)—(Geology, 3 p.m.) ; 

Wednesday.—Royal Institution, 4 p.m.—(Dr. A. W. Hoff- 
mann, on Organic Chemistry.) 

Graphic, 8 p.m. 

Pharmaceutical, 8} p.m. 

Ethnological, 8} p.m.—(Robert Dunn, Esq., 
Some Observations on the Varying Forms of 
the Human Cranium considered in Relation to 
the Outward Circumstances, Social State, and 
Intellectual Condition of Man.) 

— _ Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 

— Archeological Association, 8} p.m. : 

— School of Mines.—( Metallurgy, 11 a.m.)—(Mine- 
ralogy, 1 p-m.)—(Mining, pte me = 

Thursday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(John Phillips, Esq., 

F.R.S., on the General Principles of Geology.) 
—_— Royal, 8} p.m.—(Colonel Sabine, on the Non- 
seriodic Variations in the Temperature of 

oronto, Upper Canada.) 

— Antiquaries, 8 p.m. : 

_ tendon Institution, 7 p.m.—(Mr. W. R. Bex- 

= field, on Music.) : : 

_ School of Se 11 a.m.)—(Mine- 
ralogy, 1 p.m.)—(Geology, 3 p.m. 
Friday.—Royal fustitation, pf eg Tyndall, Esq., on 
the Influence of Material Aggregation upon 

the Manifestations of Force.) 

_ Astromsaiasls 3 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 

—  Philological, 8 p.m. z 

— School of Mines.—(Metallurgy, 11 a.m.)—(Na- 
tural History, 1 p.m.)—(Mining, 3 p.m.) me 

Saturday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor A. Wil- 

liamson, on the Philosophy of Chemistry.) 

_ Medical, 8 p.m. 

_ Royal Botanic, 4 p.m. 

—  Masical Institute, 84 p.m. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








FINE ARTS. 
WINTER EXHIBITION OF SKETCHES AND DRAWINGS, 
(Second Notice.) 


OF the three contributions by Turner which adorn 
this year’s collection, two have already been men- 
tioned in our previous notice. The third is named 
On the Washburn, under Folly Hall (223), and is 
no unworthy representative of one stage of the 
artist’s style. Several pictorial effects, kept so 
strictly in conformity with the appearances of 
nature as to excite little wonder when we see 
them depicted, yet not always so keenly remarked 
or faithfully rendered as here, are to be observed 
in this sketch. The central groups of wood, which 
rise out of the valley amidst golden gleams of 
light, and throw back the distant hills—the brook 
wandering down out of the middle distance 
into the foreground, and further contributing to 
the ovtseeing depth of the little landseape—the 
graceful and varied curves of the tree stems, and 
the aerial perspective, are so many instances of the 
guiding principles of Turner’s art. They furnish 
the key to his larger compositions, and illustrate 
the workings of a mind which excelled as much in 
the delineations of the highest flights of the imagi- 
nation as in this simple sketch of English scenery. 

Among the most aspiring landscapes in the col- 
lection is one by Mr. J. Martin, called O’er the 
Moors among the Heather (194), which depicts 
certainly not the moors and heaths of Scotland, 
wherever else its original may exist in nature. It 
would be absurd to deny to this composition those 
merits which are identified with the name of tie 
painter, and which have rendered his conceptions 
more popular than those of any living artist among 
the masses, who are carried away by a powerful 
exhibition of imagination, by a splendour of images 
and ideas, which are never poor, mean, or scanty, 
and sometimes rise to the very height of the sub- 
lime in art. But nature has set her bounds and 
landmarks, beyond which the imaginative faculty 
cannot venture—laws which it violates at its peril 
— limits within which it may range immeasurably, 
but beyond which it instantly fails. In the present 
view, the combination of distant mountains, 
splendid as it is abstractedly, is so manifestly un- 
real and impossible, so, geologically speaking, an 
untruth, that the mind at once resents such a re- 
presentation of a Highland moor. Ararat, or the 
Hindoo Caucasus, or the kingdom of Nepaul, may 
furnish such a group of peaks and elevated valleys, 
but not the temperate and homely regions of Cale- 
donia. The vegetation also has a fairy-like sparkle 
and brilliancy of colour, far different from that of 
the land of brown ‘heath and shaggy wood.’—In 
the View from North Devon (249), again, not the 
Mediterranean itself, surely not the Bristol Chan- 
nel, can furnish such a blue sea, which, if deep and 


dark, is certainly not beautiful, because untrue; | 


the figures at the same time are romantically, not 
tv say poetically placed in the right spot to indi- 
cate vastness and solitude, whilst the coast line is 
nobly spread out, and at last terminates the view 
with a finely wrought expression of distance. 

A finished drawing in oils, by Mr. John Wilson, 
Jun., A Fresh Breeze off the South Coast (134), isa 
study which has perhaps been repeated often 
enough for the purposes of exhibition, but must 
always attract attention for its artistic composition 
and careful painting. ‘The best authorities, and a 
select taste, though suggestive rather of art than 
nature, preside over these productions. Mount 
Orguetl Castle, Jersey (184), by the same artist, 
presents a variety, but is of less striking merit. 

The Lake of Osta (224), by Mr. G. 8. Hering, 
exhibits a wide scale of colour, from the gay blue 
sea and pink sky to the dark shades on the left. 
The due gradation of these cold and warm tints 
was difficult, and has not been altogether success- 
ful, giving the spectator the idea of a combination 
of two different times of the day, and states of the 
air, in one picture. 

Venice (229), by William Linton, though many 
may consider it crude and harsh, possesses a depth 
and richness of tone, and a fine impasto style of 





treatment, which recommends it strongly to the 
lover of painting. 

Two drawings by Lake Price, The Plaza de 
Zocodover, Toledo (215), and The Bridge at Burgos 
(230), in the peculiar style of the artist, are among 
the most interesting records in the exhibition of 
foreign scenery, the very life of which they would 
seem to portray. 

Mr. Alfred Clint appears with a view Near 
Poole, Dorsetshire (214), a district which would 
seem to offer few recommendations, were such a 
combination of purple, green, and blue, to be met 
with in its vicinity. But we think nature has been 
now misrepresented quite often enough in these hot 
productions of dazzling and uneasy colour. The 
air is generally too full of moist exhalations to per- 
mit so much brilliancy on the South coast, except 
in autumn, when a sober tint is spread over the 
purpling heaths, and harmony is completed by 
patches of brown fern and green furze bushes, 

Workworth Castle, Northumberland (237), by 
Edward Richardson, is a drawing remarkable for 
its fine rich tone, and at the same time for truth 
and fidelity of expression. 

Mr. Jutsum exhibits an instance of beautiful 
painting in his seductive, but somewhat effeminate 
style in Fishing Huts on the Berwickshire Coast 
(263), factitious in colour, and artful in effects, 
but still firmly and fairly painted. 

A Study (264), by Mr. Ford Maddox Brown, 
represents the face of an infant, treated with ex- 
traordinary boldness and force, an artistic and 
striking production. 

Mr. IT. M. Richardson, in a sketch, Glen Beg, 
Aberdeenshire (279), unfinished, from nature, shows 
a great degree of power and success in treating 
masses of colour, grey rock, and mountain fern ; 
in breadth and richness of colour highly successful. 

Southend—Mouth of the Thames (280), by W. A. 
Knell, is gracefully arranged and pleasingly treated. 

Mr, William Oliver has contributed several spe- 
cimens of foreign scenery. At Bayonne (12) is in 
the gay brilliant tone which the climate sometimes 
affords, and were the colour more condensed into 
masses, less broken up and scattered, the effect 
would be faultless. As it is, a seasoning of hot 
pepper is no unjust simile for the result produced 
by the specky distribution of red and other warm 
tints. At Shkelwith Bridge, Westmoreland (162), 
suffers from the same infliction. 

Besides the drawings already mentioned of Mr. 
John Callow, we have another, entitled, Repairing 
a Ship in Port (167), a beautiful study, both as to 
the grace of form, and also as to light and shade 


and colour, the latter being very artificially intro- | 


duced and disposed. Neither the subject nor the 
effects treated are new in character, but though 
often repeated they are always pleasing. 

Amongst those specimens which seem to bear 
unmistakeable relation to daguerreotype or photo- 
graphic originals, we notice the painting called 
Sketch of my Partner (141), by J. G. Naish, which 
would appear to be a study in oils from a likeness : 
combining great force of expression, arising from 
powerful light and shade, with firm and delicate 
painting. The drawing called A bit of Florence (8), 
by Robert McInnes, remarkable for its clear and 
bold outlines, irresistibly reminds the spectator of 
the same process. The former artist, Mr. J. G. 
Naish, has also contributed another painting of 
very great taste to the exhibition, which does not 
at first sight betray so marked an affinity to the 
photographic camera. School Friendship (51) re- 
presents two young girls, of different styles of 
beauty, standing in an attitude of contrast, with 
an air, at the same time, of the most natural ease, 
in all the blooming and immature charms of that 
particular age. 


be considered highly successful. 

Two sketches, by Mr. A. Davis Cooper, of heads 
(76) are also striking, the lower figure being par- 
ticularly pleasing in colour and arrangement. A 
head also by Mr. Thos. G. Marshall, called Crochet 
(173*), attracts the eye by its pleasing yet evidently 
faithful portraiture. 

Mr. Cattermole has also enriched the exhibition 





If this indeed be an experiment, | 
founded on a daguerreotype portrait-group, it must | 
| 





by two spirited drawings in the dramatic style 
peculiar to him, the subjects being both from 
Macbeth (47 and 59). 

The drawing called Scenery of West Somerset (18), 
by Samuel Palmer, affords a full and interesting 
subject, but is a little too crowded and finished, 
for the simplicity of nature ; and Mr.Maplestone’s 
On the Moors, South Devon (108), though an exhi. 
bition of warm colour, wants character, as relative 
to the peculiar scene. A view by Mr. C. Pearson, 
Mill on the Avran, near Dolgelly (63), most artisti- 
cally disposed, conveys a similar idea of being made 
up for effect, partly from memory, or from imagi- 
nation. 

Of Mr. McKewan’s drawings, the Sketch in 
Addington Park, Surrey (117), is beautifully varied, 
and treated with a breadth and feeling for nature 
which he has seldom surpassed ; Richmond, York- 
shire (75), is another excellent view, though not in 
the same scale of perfection as the former. 

Mr. Alfred Montague hasalso contributed various 
paintings, of which the Sunny Morning at Dort 
(142) is eminent for its cool and sweet colour, its 
animated scenery, and bright light. On the Coast 
of Scheveling (200) is another view of the same 
class, where the Dutch school of art has been 
studied, but not imitated. 

Near Capel Cuvig, N. Wales (170), by Mr. J. H. 
D’Egyville, should be noticed also for its bold study 
of rocks, unfinished, yet bearing all the freshness 
and truth of nature on its surface. Mr. C. Taylor's 
On the Medway (178), is also an artistic sketch. 
The Storm on the Var (164), by Mr. Harry J. John- 
son, is not only of an unnaturally blue colour, but 
the features of the scene have been too indiscrimi- 
nately lost in a haze of mist, which produces 
obscurity without the awe that such a scene should 
inspire 

Mr. Boddington’s active pencil is again produc- 
tive: A Pond in Burnham Beeches (102) is among 
a favourite class of subjects: A Welsh Lane (91) 
is a fine airy scene: and A Sketch from Nature 
(183) is in the same scale of excellence. 

Zeitter’s group, Pleasure Boats on the Danube 
(190), is of unusual force and clearness. 

Mr. Sidney Corner’s imitations of Turner (95 and 
131) must attract notice, but their success is not 
so eminent as to offer much encouragement to such 
attempts in general. The want of good drawing 
destroys the foundation upon which so much 
startling colour has been superinduced. 

Several dramatic scenes sketched by Kenny 
Meadows will also be noticed. The scene (62) 
where Newton is abstractedly stopping his tobacco- 
pipe with a lady’s finger, carries an interest in its 
subject which is not borne out by the gloomy fea- 
tures of the philosopher. Newton’s portrait is 
traditionally known to us, and should have been 
better preserved. It will be remembered that the 
story has been figured already in Bentley's Mis- 
cellany, by George Cruikshank. No Song—no 
Sugar (92) is also in the artist’s peculiar manner, 
sketchy and unfinished as to extremities, but 
plainly, too plainly, telling its story. The small- 
ness of the figure of the dog is out of all proportion. 
Lastly, a Scene from Othello (119) is a fair render- 
ing of the passage, but theatrical and forced, as all 
this artist’s compositions are. Othello’s face, 
moreover, is rather Greek in character than 
Moorish. 

Many excellent drawings we have been com- 
pelled to pass over in silence, heartily commending 
the gallery to the lovers of art, inasmuch as the 
names mentioned are a guarantee for its general 
merits, and we are glad to welcome the first exhi- 
bition of the year with, on the whole, so much 
sincere satisfaction. 





The Prize Treatise on the Fine Arts Section of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. By Henry Weekes, 
A.R.A. Vizetelly and Co. 

Ir there be truth in the old adage that every work- 

man is an authority in his own craft, then no slight 

share of attention should be bestowed on the 
opinions of Mr. Weekes ‘On Sculpture and its 

Kindred Arts.’ Of the accomplishments of the 
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writer, and his knowledge of the subject with | Sainton, Clementi, and Piatti. A sonata of Beet- 


which. he deals, there can be no two opinions—it is 
only the method in which they are conveyed that 
the reader feels anxious to learn. We find, from 
the preface, that this essay, having been written 
during the time of the Exhibition, was submitted 
in competition for the gold medal awarded by the 
Society of Arts, who, after having detained the 
manuscript for nearly six months, at length voted 
it the successful one. This delay, which it is diffi- 
cult to imagine altogether necessary, must be inju- 
rious to ‘the sale of the present book. The great 
mass of readers are wearied with critiques upon 
the Exhibition. ' Connoisseurs have long ago made 
up their minds as to the comparative merits of the 
sculptures. Artists have new arenas of contest to 
look forward to. Yet with all the disadvantages 
of foregone conclusions and sated curiosity, we 
think that in many quarters an interest will be felt 
in what Mr. Weekes has to say as a critic, no less 
than as an expositor of the principles and processes 
of sculpture and other ornamental arts. In an 
opening chapter of a few pages the origin of the 
fine arts is treated of ; in a second a sketch is 
given of modern British art : and with respect to 





| 





these we need scarcely say that the limits of the 
treatise permit no more than the most cursory 
glance at both these rather extensive spaces of his- 
tory. Original observation is scattered through 
the chapters, but not of a very profound kind, or 
showing much research. 
that on ‘Sculpture,’ is much more valuable: the 
artist is here at home ; he expatiates fully and with 
great variety on the guiding principles of the art ; 
and the results of a long and thoughtful experience 


are unfolded to the reader, with illustrations drawn | 


from the statuary exhibited in the Crystal Palace. 
The passages treating of lines and forms as ex- 
pressing certain appropriate meanings in sculp- 
ture, are especially important. The value of this 
chapter, which constitutes the kernel of the whole 


treatise, would have been perfectly appreciated | 


could it have been consulted when the collection 
itself was open. Even now, the remarks on the 
well-known works of Foley, Bailey, McDowell, 
Bell, Wyatt, Thomas, Watson and others amongst 
the English, Power and Stephenson amongst the 


Americans, Kiss, Rauch, and Miller from Ger- | 


many, Du Seigneur Lechesne, Pradier, Debay, and 
Etey from France, the Italians Fraccasoli, Strazza, 


and San Giorgio, the Belgian Geefs, Fraikin, and | 
Jaquet, and on M. Jerichau, the Dane, are abun- | 
dantly interesting. Only inthe crowded Milanese | 
room the author, as he tells us, fairly lost his | 
temper, partly from the dense crowd, partly also | 
from the factitious and tricky display of inferior | 


works, to which the multitude rushed in indiscri- 
minating ignorance ; and the room is designated, 
somewhat broadly, a ‘ sink of art-iniquity.” 
calm reason and less restless indignation would 
here have better suited the writer's purpose. We 
then have chapters on the materials and processes, 
6f no less practical value ; and two concluding 
chapters on ornamental art generally, and on 
stained glass, are full of important hints. As we 
have already said, it is in the practical experience 
which here displays itself that the strength of Mr. 

eekes’s treatise lies ; whilst the sincerity of his 
devotion to the interests of art, the liberal spirit 
in which he would raise the popular taste up to 
the artist’s standard, and the outspoken freedom 


of his views, carry a weight which is sometimes | 


denied to the best arrangement of subject, the pro- 


foundest erudition, and the most studied and } 


Polished style of writing. - It is a contribution to 
our art-literature that we welcome with much 
pleasure. ‘ 





The succeeding chapter, | 


More | 








MUSIC. 


Mapawe Preyer’s Concert, on Monday evening, | perfection of broad farce actors, With no parade 


hoven (Op. 23), in F., was also admirably played, 
M. Sainton taking the violin accompaniment. With 
these classical pieces there were also given fantasias 
of Liszt and Thalberg, the illustrations of the 
Prophéte, and the Tarantella of the former, and the 
Don Pasquale of the latter, compositions well adapted 
for the display of rapid and accurate execution, in 
which Mada‘ne Pleyel excels. ‘The concert was re- 
lieved by vocal music, Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam 
and Miss Alleyne giving some ballads, Madame 
Doria an «ir from Lucrezia Borgia, and Mr. Weiss 
the scene, ‘I’m a roamer,’. from Mendelssohn’s 
comic operetta, Mr. Frank Mori was the accom- 
panyist of the vocal performers.:. Madame Pleyel 
has confirmed all the high ideas formed last season 
of her remarkable power and taste asa pianiste. She 
is, we understand, about to make a professional 
tour in the provinces. Miss Fitzwilliam was 
enchored in a new ballet, by Mr. Frank Mori, 
‘°Twas on a Sunday morning,’ which she sang with 
much sweetness. The warm recognition of the 
merit of her singing, by such an audience as was 
assembled at Madame Pleyel’s concert, was highly 
encouraging to a vocalist whose ability and taste 
ensure her becoming a favourite at such entertain- 
ments. 

On Monday evening Mr. STERNDALE BENNETT 
commenced his annual series of classical musical 
soirées. Some of Mendelssohn’s works were ad- 
mirably given, and Mr. Bennett introduced as usual 
several of his own able compositions. Mendelssohn’s 
Trio in E flat, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, 
was given by Mr. Bennett, M. Sainton, and Signor 
Piatti, in a style with which the most critical mu- 
sicians must have been delighted. A beautiful vocal 
composition of Beethoven, and a piece by Mendels- 
sohn, were sung by Mrs. Enderssohn, the latter of 
which was warmly encored. 


The Musica WINTER EVENINGS, conducted by | 


Mr. Ella, at Willis’s Rooms, commence this evening, 
the programme promising a rich treat of the finest 
| classical music, and artistes of distinguished name 
being announced—-Molique, Melhon, Geoffrie, Webb, 
and Piatti. 
of the evening. 
to perform on two of the four evenings of this series 
of concerts. 

| At the Sacred Harmonic, on Wednesday next, 
| is to be performed Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang, or 
| Hymn of Praise, and Mozart’s Requiem, the chief 
vocalists Miss L. Pyne, Miss M. Williams, Messrs. 
Lockey and Lawler. 

M. Alexander Billet’s fourth series of annual 
performances of classical music commences at the 
Hanover-square Rooms on the 19th. 
| Mr. Perry’s concert takes place in Store-street 

Music Hall on Tuesday the 8th. 


| Hall, on Feb. 21, Handel’s Messiah is to be per- 
| formed, the principal vocalists being Mrs. Sims 


| Duprez is writing a three-act opera for the Opera 


| Comique at Paris, the principal part in which is | 


| destined for his daughter. 
| It is stated that the Duke of Saxe Coburg’s new 
| opera, Toni, will be first represented at Hamburg. 








| THE DRAMA. 


AFTER the representation of a slight one-act piece 
on Monday, at the Sr. JAmEs’s theatre, which 
| served chiefly to introduce to us Mdlle. E. Fleury, 
a sprightly and agreeable actress, new to these 
boards, the real business of the season commenced 


Femmes, the hero being performed by M. Ravel, of 
the Palais Royal theatre, his first appearance in 
| London for some years. M. Ravel, who is an espe- 
; cial favourite with his own audience, is the very 


at the Hanover-square Rooms, was a brilliant com- | of personal peculiarities, no outrageous absurdity 
Mencement of the musical season. The quartett of | of costume, no monstrous wigs, and no reckless 
endelssohn, in B minor, for pianoforte, violin, | expenditure of the meansof producing comic effects, 


Viola, and violoncello, was given with fine effect, 
Madame Pleyel performing with unusual excel- 


| 


| he has such a command of all sorts of oddities, 
both in expression and manner, such a perception 


humorous character, that he possesses unfailing 
power over the risible faculties of his audience, 
at the same time that he displays so much judg- 
ment and control of his faculties, that the finished 
artist is recognised in everything that he says and 
does. There is a neatness in his acting that is not 
surpassed by Mr. Charles Mathews, and a whimsi- 
cality that Mr. Buckstone, in his drollest humour, 
does not exceed. In the piece above named, his 
character is that of a clerk in a public office, who 
employs his leisure in seeking bonnes fortunes 
among the fair frequenters of the Tuileries gar- 
dens. In the first act he makes several futile 
attempts, and in the course of them acquires the 
knowledge of various secrets, which he afterwards 
turns to account ; but eventually encounters a lady, 
extremely well personated by Mdlle. Lambert, whose 
characteristics are self-possession and grace of man- 
ner, who has spirit enough to punish his ridiculous 
advances by inviting him to dine with her ; and the 
first act ends with their departing together. In the se- 
cond act they arrive at the house of the lady, who in- 
troduces him to her husband and her friends as “a 
gentleman whom she does not know,” and the 
adventure of the morning being recounted the 
laugh runs completely against him, the more to 
his annoyance, since he finds present, in the person 
of a niece of his host, a young lady to whom he 
is really attached. Left alone, he is further dis- 
comfited by meeting the lady’s maid, with whom 
also he had been philandering in the morning, and 
whom he terrifies into giving him all the informa- 
tion she possesses about the family amongst whom 
he is thus uncomfortably thrown. Armed with a 





M. C. Hallé is the pianoforte soloist | 
Herr Pauer and Mdlle. Clauss are | 


At the meeting of the Harmonic Union at Exeter | 


| Reeves, Miss Dolby, Mr. Lawler, and Mr. Phillips. | 


with the performance of Un Monsiewr qui suit les | 


| secret, he is able, on the return of the party, of 
| each of whom he knows some scandal, to claim 
| the young lady’s hand openly of her relations, 
and by an adroit use of the knowledge he possesses 
| to obtain their assent to the marriage. ‘Through- 
out all this M. Ravel was admirable. His flighty, 
fidgetty manner, his grotesque dance after any 
one he wishes to follow, his absurd modes of en- 
deavouring to cause attention, his embarrassments, 
his changes of manner, and lastly, the coolness 
and adroitness with which he conveys to the differ- 
| ent persons his knowledge of their secrets, showed, 
| not merely the broad farceur, but the finished 
| actor. M. Ravel afterwards performed with equal 
success in a slight but amusing one-act piece called 
York, in which he obtains the entrance to a house 
by means of saving a pet dog of that name from 
drowning, and is embarrassed by having mistaken 
a young married woman for an old widow. 

Mr. Mitchell's company appears strong in second 
| and third-rate artists, but is marred by the absence 
| of any actress capable of sustaining leading 
| parts, and so dividing the attention of the public 
with so eminent a comic actor as M. Ravel; we 
learn, however, from our Paris correspondent, that 
he is busy in the French metropolis making engage- 
ments, and has already secured some actors and 
actresses of note. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Cologne, Jan. 31st. 
You will no doubt have received information of the 
indictment for high treason which is hanging over 
the head of Professor Gervinus, the famous literary 
historian. You will also have learnt that the said 
dreadful accusation is founded upon a small*pam- 
phlet which Professor Gervinus thought proper to 
publish, and which is entitled ‘Introduction toa 
History of the Nineteenth Century,’ which book 
has, immediately after its publication, been im- 
peunded, and the whole edition is now held in 
durance vile for the double purpose of serving as a 
cloud of witnesses against the author, while, at the 
same time, the arrest of the edition prevents the 
| spreading abroad of those dangerous, treasonable, 
and incendiary principles, which, it must be as- 
sumed, the Heidelberg professor sought to promul- 
| gate in his pamphlet. Now, in spite of the vigilance 
| of the united policemen of the various German 
| States, I have no doubt that afew copies of the 
| revolutionary publication I mentioned have found 
| their way to England, and any one who is curious 


ence, and being ably supported by Messrs, | of the ludicrous, and such a strong conception of | on such subjects will have no trouble in procuring 
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the book. But although the buyer’s trouble may 
be small, his astonishment, I am sure, will be 
great when he peruses the work, and looks for the 
dangerous, revolutionary, and incendiary doctrines. 
Nothing of the kind will he find! The ‘ Introduc- 
tion to the History of the Nineteenth Century’ is, 
simply, one of the heaviest books that was ever 
turned out of the study of a German professor. Do 
not mistake my meaning. A man of Professor 
Gervinus’s learning, acumen, elegance, and genius, 
must always write well on almost any subject ; and I 
doubt not but that his ‘Introduction’ might amuse 
and instruct a careful and attentive reader, espe- 
cially if that reader take an interest in the author. 
But for the mass of readers the book is caviare. 
It wants illustration, animation; it wants those 
strong terms which to the many convey the sensa- 
tion of sincerity, and that impassioned declamation 
which the vulgar mistake for power. Professor 
Gervinus is not a demagogue, and he can never be 
an agitator. Consequently, a work which is not 
written for the masses, cannot be dangerous, and 
much less incendiary. Who is it toincense? Not 
the deep scholars of Mr. Gervinus’s stamp. Not 
the men of refined tastes and delicate nerves, to 
whom he addresses himself, and who alone can 
read such a work. As to revolutionary and trea- 
sonable sentiments, I for one have not found any. 
The author does, indeed, throughout the ‘ Intro- 
duction’ attempt to prove that the fulness of the 
time progresses in the direction of federal republics. 
The idea is preposterous, but certainly not treason- 
able. But German princely susceptibilities are 
more lynx-eyed than your correspondent; and 
some hidden treason has been found in the book, 
and the author summoned to appear at Heidelberg, 
and receive judgment. Professor Gervinus was 
at the time at Berlin ; but the moment he was 
informed of the proceedings which had been taken 
against him, he set off for Heidelberg, as Regulus 
went to Rome, and Luther to Worms, magnani- 
mously bent upon self-destruction. The Frankfort 
papers have proclaimed his safe arrival in that 
city; and by this time the poor Professor is doubt- 
less in the hands of a couple of Inquisitors, 
backed by a posse of policemen and gensdarmes, 
I have no doubt your readers will wish him a 
speedy deliverance. 

Our papers contain a very romantic story from 
Berlin. The King of Prussia, who through all his 
changes has always remained true to his enthu- 
siasm for, and his protection of, the plastic arts, 





was lately induced to visit the atelier of Herr 
Hartung, a young sculptor, and pupil of the famous 
Professor Rudel of Paris. His Majesty inspected 
a symbolical group, representing the confluence of 
the Rhine and of the Moselle, but he was most 
véruck with the beauty of another work represent- 
ing Philoctes on the Island of Lemnos. In the 
course of the conversation the artist remarked that 
he had a side-piece to Philoctes, but since its ex- 
istence was a secret he could not show it unless his 
Majesty were to please to issue his positive com- 
mand. The King’s curiosity being excited, his 
Majesty was so pleased, and the sculptor produced 
a figure of Napoleon on St. Helena, exquisitely 
modelled in red wax. Of course the King was de- 
lighted, and so strong were his expressions of satis- 
faction, that the artist thus encouraged set out for 
Paris that very day, to submit his model to Louis 
Napoleon, the man who of all others is likely to 
take the most vivid interest in anything and every- 
thing connected with the Emperor. Need I add 
that Herr Hartung met with a brilliant reception 
at the Tuileries, that his Napoleon on St. Helena 
was justly admired, and that he received an order 
to execute the model in stone? 

Ira Aldridge, the negro actor, who has lately 
produced such a sensation at Berlin in the part of 
Othello, has left that city for Hamburg. You may 
expect his arrival in London, when he will doubt- 
lessly put all the pseudo-Uncle Toms to shame, and 
assert his rights as a prince of the blacks, for such 
he pretends to be. 





VARIETIES. 


Jacobite Atrs.—A correspondent questions the 
objection urged in our last week’s notice of Mr. 
Jerrold’s new play to the introduction of the air 
‘Charlie is my Darling,’ as an anachronism. ‘lf 
Jerrold,” he says, ‘‘ is wrong about ‘Charlie is my 
Darling,’ Walter Scott was so too. It is introduced 
into the early part of Waverley, so could not have 
arisen ‘out of the 45,,—and I would take that 
ghost’s word for a thousand songs.” We have not 
succeeded in finding the passage in Waverley, but 
no such conclusion can be drawn from it, as the 
story of Waverley commences in 1745. If our 
correspondent is not sworn to follow his ‘ ghost,” 
we refer him for further information to Hogg’s 
‘Jacobite Relics,’ and Johnson’s ‘ Musical Museum.’ 
He will find we are right. 

Prices of Pictures.—At the sale of the late Mr. 
De Winton’s effects, by Mr. Alexander, which took 
place lately at the residence, Royal York-crescent, 
three pictures by Miiller fetched in the aggregate 
885/., being 7607. more than the sum originally 
paid for them by the late Mr. De Winton, who 
purchased them during the painter’s lifetime for 
1257. They were Lake Albano, bought by W. H. 
G. Langton, Esq., M.P., for 3807. ; Peasants on the 
Rhine, by Mr. Agnew, of Manchester, for 3501. ; 
and Pandy Mill, purchased by Mr. Raught, of Lon- 
don, for 1551. The picture of Repose (a child sleep- 
ing), painted by Rothwell for Mr. De Winton, for 
40/., sold also to Mr. Raught for 70/.; and Mr. 
Harril was the purchaser of the Vandyke for 41/. 
Mr. Langton was the purchaser of Wetter Horn, by 
Danby, for 33/. The Wilson was bought for 44J., 
and the two Loughtenburghs for 52/.; the former 
by R. Robinson, Esq., and the latter by S. V. Hare, 
Esq. Many of the smaller pictures fetched equally 
good prices.—Bristol Times. 

Colonial Penny Postage.—On Tuesday, the 8th 
of February, a meeting will be held at the Society 
of Arts, when a short paper will be read, and a 
discussion invited, on the propositions of the Post- 
age Association. A large number of members of 
parliament and gentlemen connected with the com- 
mercial interest are expected to attend. A local 
committee, which will consist of gentlemen of the 
highest standing in the city of London, is now in 
course of formation, to assist the council of the 
Association in its labours. The names of all the 
members will shortly be published ; but we may 
mention, in the meantime, that the following gen- 
tlemen have already agreed to join the committee : 
Baron Lionel Rothschild, M.P., George Moffatt, 
Esq., M.P., T. A. Mitchell, Esq., M.P., Samuel 
Gurney, Jun., Esq., Thomas Hankey, Jun., Esq., 
Governor of the Bank of England, T. H. Brooking, 
Esq., Ingram Travers, Esq., and J. D. Powles, Esq. 
—Journal of Society of Arts. 

St. David’s College.—The late Mr. Thomas Phil- 
lips, of Brunswick-square, has left by bequest a 
sum of about 6,000/. for the purpose of founding a 
Professorship of the Physical Sciences in this Col- 
lege. From a considerable number of candidates 
the Principal and Professors have elected to the 
office the Rev. Joseph Matthews, M.A., of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, whose recommenda- 
tions are of a very high character. With this 
handsome bequest Mr. Phillips closed a series of 
munificent donations which for some years have 
testified his interest in the colleges of the Princi- 
pality. To his generosity it has been indebted for 
the enlargement of the library by the addition of 

more than 22,000 volumes, including among them 
many works of costly price and high literary value. 
A few years before his death he also conveyed to 
St. David’s College, by deed of gift, the sum of 
4,8000., to found six scholarships for the benefit of 
the natives of Wales and Monmouthshire.—7Zimes. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Puzzlepen.—We are obliged to this correspondent, as an 
old contributor, but his communications are not suited to 
our Journal in its present form. His paper is left for him 
in the Office. 

R. A. Magdalen Coll.—S, A.—A New Subscriber—re- 
ceived. 


BOTANICAL WORKS. _ 


1 
CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE 
(commenced in 1786); continued by Sir W. J. Hoox 
sa ’ ones in Monthly Numbers. 6 Plates, 3s, 64, 
coloured. 


2. 

HOOKER’S JOURNAL of BOTANY 
and KEW GARDENS MISCELLANY. Edited by siz 
W. J. Hooxrer. In Monthly Numbers, with a Plate, 
Price Two Shillings. . 

HOOKER’S ICONES PLANTARUM, 


In Parts, each containing Eight Plates. Price 2s. 6d, 


4. 
FLORA of NEW ZEALAND. By Dr, 
J.D. Hooker, F.R.S, PartIII. 20 Plates. Price3ls, 6d, 
coloured; 21s. plain. To be completed in Five Parts, 


5. 
FLORA OF WESTERN ESKIMAUX. 


LAND, andthe adjacent Islands. By BertHoup Szgmayy. 
Part I. With 10 Plates, Price 10s. 6d. coloured. 


6. 
THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir W.J. 


Hooker. With Illustrations of the natural size, by W, 
Fitch. Elephant folio. 21s. coloured. 


7. 
The RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM. 
HIMALAYA. Thirty coloured Drawings, with descrip. 
tions. By Dr. J. D. Hooxzr, F.R.S. Folio. £3 lls, 


8. 
A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOUS 
PLANTS. By Sir Writ1am J. Hooxer. Containing 10 
coloured Plates. Royal 4to. Five Guineas. 


9. 
PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, 


History of the British Sea-Weeds; containing Coloured 
Figures and Descriptions of all the Species. By Professor 
Harvey. In 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, arranged in the 
order of publication, £7 12s. 6d.; in 4 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 
arranged systematically, £7 17s. 6d. 


10. 
THE BRITISH DESMIDIEZ; or, 
Fresh-Water Alge. By Joun Ratrs. 35 coloured Draw- 


ings by E. Jenner. Royal 8vo. 36s. 


ll. 
THE BOTANY OF THE ANTARCTIC 
VOYAGE. By Dr. J. D. Hooxer. 200 Plates, Royal 
4to. £10 lds. coloured; £7 10s. plain. 


12, 

THE CRYPTOGAMIC BOTANY OF 
THE ANTARCTIC VOYAGE. By Dr. Joszru D. 
Hooker. 74 Plates. Royal4to, £4 4s. coloured; £2 17s. 
plain. 


13. 
THE TOURIST’S FLORA. By Josep 


Woops. 8vo. 18s. 


14. 
THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF 
ENGLAND. Bythe Rev. D. Bapwax. Coloured Plates. 
Super-royal 8vo. 21s. 


15. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH 
MYCOLOGY. By Mrs. Husszy. Second Series. In 
Monthly Numbers. Royal 4to. Each containing Three 
Plates. 5s. coloured. 


16. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
FERNS, comprising all the Species. By Tuomas Moog, 
F.L.8. 20 Coloured Plates. Royallémo, 10s. 6d. 


17. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
SEA-WEEDS. By the Rev. Davip LanpsBorovcH. Se- 
cond Edition. 20 Coloured Plates, Royal 1émo, 10s. 6d. 


18, 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By 
Aanxrs Cattow. Second Edition. With 20 Coloured 
Plates of Figures. Royallémo. 10s. 6d. 


19. 
VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS; 


, History of Forest Trees, Lichens, and Mosses. 
Many Rowests. 20 Coloured Plates. Royal 16mo. 10s. 64. 


20. f 
THE CULTURE OF THE VINE 


By Jonn SanvErs. With Plates, 8vo, 5s. 











G. M, Z,—Next week. 


Reeve and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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Popular Natural History. 





POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 
be =. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. 
colo} 5 





POPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY; or, His- 
tory of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. By MARIA E. 
CATLOW. Sixteen Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR ‘HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS, 





comprising all the Species. By THOMAS MOORE. With 
Twenty Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA; or, 


Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. 


By MARY ROBERTS. 
With Eighteen Plates by Wing. 


10s. 6d. coloured. 





POPULAR MINERALOGY, a Familiar Account 
of Minerals and their Uses. By HENRY SOWERBY. With 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 
By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Second Edition. With 
Twenty-two Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 








POPULAR FIELD BOTANY; a Familiar His- 
tory of Plants. By AGNES CATLOW. Third Edition. With 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured, 





POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. By 
ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. With Sixteen Plates by B. Water- 
house Hawkins, F.L.S. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, com- 


prising all the BIRDS. By P. H. GOSSE. With Twenty 


Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 
POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY; a Fa- 
miliar History of Insects. By MARIA E. CATLOW. Second 


Edition. With Sixteen Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


In the Press. 
POPULAR GEOLOGY, illustrated with Land- 


scape Views of Geological Phenomena in double-tinted Litho- 
graphy. By J. BEETE JUKES, F.G.S. 





POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY, illustrated 
from the Liverpool Collection of the Great Exhibition and 
New Crystal Palace. By T. C. ARCHER, Esq. 


POPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY; a Fa- 
miliar History of the Mollusca inhabiting the British Isles. 
By G. B. SOWERBY, Jun., F.L.S. 


London: Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, in small 8yo, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


poEmM S. By JOHN DENNIS. 


Tongman and Co., London; and R. Folthorp, Brighton. 





This day, 8vo, bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


(TANGIBLE TYPOGRAPHY ; or, How the 
ae Blind Read. By EDMUND C. JOHNSON, Esq., Member of 
bes ommittee of the School for the Indigent Blind. With Nine 
mbossed Illustrations of some of the different systems in use. 
London: J. Whitaker, 41, Pall Mall. 





Just published, Super Royal 8yo, square, price Is., 


[THE DRUNKARD’S PROGRESS: being a 
& tr ecy of the Overland Route from the Station of Drouth 
| ar gmcrany war yroounved —— Dead Sea. Ina Series of Thirteen 
’, drawn and engraved by JOHN ADAM. V ith SS 
Descriptions by JOHN BUNYAN, Jun. aetna 


Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter. London: R. Theobald. 
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G. ia tw ILLIAM JAMES MAXWELL, Esq. 
Gaaces Pe, md. Barker, Esq. William James Lancaster, Esq. 
Charts Hon ic Sy Esq. | Charles Snell Paris, Esq. 
ais Game “- lis, E q. Ernest A. Stephenson, Esq. 
Life Ae y Fry, Esq. Lieutenant-Colonel Tulloch. 


-issurances of eve: scription ce: » effecte j te 
Association. every description can be effected with this 
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Def iti ‘ ? 
Pei Annuities granted with options upon very favourable 


J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 
EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE 
OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 
During the last Ten Years this Society has issued more than 


Four Thousand One Hundred and Fifty Policies, — 


Covering Assurances to the extent of One Million Siz Hundred 
and Eighty-seven Thousand Pounds, and upwards— 
Yielding Annual Premiums amounting 

T Pounds. 
This Society is the only one possessing Tables for the Assurance 


to Seventy-three 


of Diseased Lives. 


Healthy Lives assured at home and abroad, at lower rates than 


at most other Offices. 


A Bonus of 50 per cent. on the premiums paid, was added to the 
policies at last Division of Profits. 
Next Division in 1853—in which all Policies effected before 
30th June, 1853, will participate. 
Agents wanted for vacant places. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on appli- 
cation to any of the Society’s Agents in the country. 

¥F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 





C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


NO ERROR WILL VITIATE A POLICY. 
PECAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established in 1797. 
Orricres,—70, Lombard Street, City ; and 57, Charing Cross, 
Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 

Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
William Davis, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq 
Richard Fuller, Esq. J, Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. C. Hampden Turner, Esq., F.R.S. 
Henry Grace, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

Auditors—Emanuel Goodhart, Esq., John Davis, Esq., 

John Haggard, D.C.L. 

BONUS.—At the division of profits declared up to 3rd July, 
1847, the bonus added to the policies effected in the seven preceding 
years on the “return system” averaged 33 per Cent. on the pre- 
miums paid. Four-fifths or 80 per Cent. of the profits are divided 
amongst the policy-holders. 

LOANS in connexion with Life Assurance on approved security. 

ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of £100, for 
the whole term of life :— 























Seo, | Without | With Age, | Without With 
— | Profits. | Profits. a Profits. Profits. 
£s. a £e. d. faa & | £464 °56 

15 Ill 0 115 0 40 | 21810 | 3 6 § 
20 113 10 119 3 50 | 40 9 | 410 7 
210 4 60 € I @ 67 4 


~ ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary, 


(uBRICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
No. 99, Great Russert Street, BLoomserry. 





Office of the Soviety on Thursday, the 3rd day of March next, at 
One o’Clock precisely, at which Meeting five Directors, one Trus- 
tee, and one Auditor (on the part.of the Proprietors), will be 
elected. 

Any Proprietor desirous of proposing a candidate for the office 
of Director, Trustee, or Auditor, must send the name of such can- 
didate to the Secretary, at least fourteen days before the day of 
pr The Ballot will commence at Eleven and close at Two 
o'clock. 

An election of an Auditor on the part of the Assured will also 
take place on Wednesday, the 2nd day of March, between the 
hours of Eleven and Two o'Clock. All persons Assured for the 
whole term of life, and qualified to vote, are hereby referred to 
the conditions indorsed on their Policies for information concern- 
ing the candidate to be proposed. 

GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

February, 1853. 





8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 

Earl of Courtown. Lord Elphinstone. 

Earl Leven and Melville. Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 

Earl of Norbury. Wm. Campbell, Esq., of Til- 

Earl of Stair. | lichewan. 

Viscount Falkland. 

LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Cuan ts Granam, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—Cuantes Downes, Esq. 

H. Blair Avarne, Esq. J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. F. C. Maitland, Esq 
Charles B. Curtis, Esq. William Railton, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. F. H. Thompson, Esq. 

D. Q. Henriques, Esq. | Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Physician—Anturn H. Hassart, Esq., M.D., 8, Bennett Street, 
St. James’s. 

Surgeon—F. H. Tuomrson, Esq., 48, Berners Street. 





1847, is as follows :— 








| Sum added ! Sum added | 








Sum Time | ~ sa Sum 
annie - * | to Policy in}to Policy in| payable at 
Assured. Assured. 1841. 1848, | Death. 
| | 
£ , ££ a é £adt £26 
5000 683 6 8 78710 0 | 647016 8 
*1000 ————e} 167 10 go | HT 16 6 
500 | tb 8 ¢@ sll 5 0 








* Examrir.—At thecommencement of the year 1841 a person 


Richard Malins, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 
J. Campbell Renton, Esq. 





NHE INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 


COMPANY, 72, Lombard Street, and 24, Connaught 


Terrace, London. 


TRUSTEES. 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
William Wilberforce, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
William Adams, Fsq., New Broad Street. 
J. Atkins, Esq., White Hart Court, Lombard Street. 
H. Augustus Bevan, Esq., John Street, America Square. 
John Dangerfield, Esq., Craven Street. 
R. Henry Forman, Esq., Ordnance, Pall Mall. 
J. Hamilton, Esq., Alfred Place, Thurloe Square. 
John Matthews, Arthur Street West, City. 
C. Octavius Parnell, Esq., Park Lane. 
W. Williams, Esq., Rood Lane, Fenchurch Street. 
Banxers—The London and County Bank. 
Mepicat Apviser—B. Phillips, Esq, F.R.S. 
Secnretary-—David Alison, Esq. 
Soticrrorns—Messrs. Atkins and Andrew. 


Pappincton Locat Boarp, 24, Connaught Terrace, Edgware 
Road :—The Rey. James Shergold Boone, A.M., Stanhope Street, 
Hyde Park; Captain Creed, Bedford Square, and St. Alban’s; 
Roger Gadsden, Esq., Maida Hill West, and Bedford Row ; Charles 
Pemberton, Esq., Eastbourne Terrace, Hyde Park, and Lincoln's 
Inn Fields ; George Y. Robson, Esq., Eastbourne Terrace, Hyde 
Park, and New Square, Lincoln’s Inn; W. H. Trinder, Esq., John 
Street, Bedford Row. 

The POLICIES of this Company being INDISPUTABLE, (in 
terms of the Decd of Constitution duly registered,) are TRANS- 
FERABLE SECURITIES,— nd used as FAMILY PROVISIONS 
they relieve the Assured from all doubt and anxiety as to the 
future,—their validity not being dependent, as in the case of ordi- 
nary Policies, upon the import of passed and perhaps forgotten 
circumstances, and Office documents. 

Agents have been appointed in most of the towns in England 
and Scotland, from whom or the Manager all information, forms 
of proposal, &c., may be obtained. 

ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 





THE INVESTMENT of MONEY with the 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSO- 
CIATION, which was established in May, 1844, secures equal 
advantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the pro- 
vident Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 
affords an opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest 
yielded by first-class securities, in which alone the Funds are 
employed. 
Monies deposited with the Association, for Investment, are 
exempt from Liabilitics on account of life contingencies, as well as 


the expenses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart- 


July. 


The Annual General Meeting of Proprictors will be held at the 


ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by investment 
transactions; therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded 
by their Capital free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which 
no other Institution, either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, 
to its members. 

Interest or Dividend, is payable half-yearly, in Janwary and 


CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 


The Capital Stock 1s altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with 
the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Asso- 


| ciation, and has been provided in order to render the security of 


the Assured complete. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many yaluableand important im- 


| provements. 


Full information and prospectuses may be obiained, on applica- 
tion at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective 


| Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE | 


COMPANY, EstastisHep spy Act or PARtiaMENT in 1834. | 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Natrona AsstRANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
7, St. Martin's Prace, Taararcar Sqrare, 
Lonpon. 
N.B.--Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 
Director. 





URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 

Many inquiries having been made as to the Durability of 

Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company have pleasure 

in giving publicity to the following letter from Sir RAYMOND 
JARVIS, Bart., Ventnor, Isle of Wight :— 
SECOND TESTIMONIAL. 

March 10, 1852. 

In reply to your letter, received this morning, respecting the 

Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump service, I can state, with much 

satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many Builders, and other per- 

sons, have lately examined it, and there is not the least apparent 

difference since the first laying down, now stvernat rears; and I 


| am informed that it is to be adopted generally in the houses that 


are to be erected here. 
GUTTA PERCHA SOLES. 


| The Gutta Percha Company have been favoured with the follow- 


ing important testimony from F. G. AUBIN, Esq., of the Central 


| London District School, in which establishment the Patent Gutta 


The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, | 


| aged 30, took out a policy for £1000, the annual payment for which | 


is £24 1s. 8d.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums £168 lls. §d.; but 
the profits being 2} per cent. per annum on the sum insured 


j (which is £22 10s. per annum for each £1000) he had £157 10s. 


| 














added to the policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the insur- 
ance is for life. Every information will be afforded on application 
to the Resident Director. 


Percha Soles have been in use for upwards of Two Years by Eight 
Hundred Children :— 
Weston Hill, Norwood, Dec. 15, 1851. 

Gentlemen,—In answer to your inquiry, I beg to say that the 
Gutta Percha Soles have been tried in these Schools for above 
two years, ani I have much pleasure in giving my opinion, that 
fer keeping the feet dry, as well as for warmth, durability, and 
economy, they have proved a most important and invaluable im- 
provement for Children’s Shoes and Boots. For all large estab- 
lishments, particularly of Children, I should recommend their use 
most strongly. 

N.B. The Company's Mustrated Circulars, with Instructions for 


| joining Tubes, lining Cisterns and Tanks, and for securely attach- 
| ing Gutta Percha Soles, will be forwarded 


post free) on receipt 
of three postage stamps. 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, Wharf Road, City Road, London. 





OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 
e WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most exte ve in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinnerservices at four guineas 





each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 
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8, New Buruineton STREET. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS 
FOR FEBRUARY. 


a 
EARL GREY. 


The COLONIAL POLICY of the BRITISH 
EMPIRE from 1846 to 1852, By EARL GREY. 
2 vols. 8vo. [Just ready. 


II. 
JULIA KAVANAGH. 


DAISY BURNS. By Jura Kavanacu, 
Author of “* Madeleine,” “‘ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 


iit. 


SIR GEORGE LARPENT, BART. 


PRIVATE JOURNAL of the late F. S. 
LARPENT, Esq., Judge-Advocate General attached 
to the Head-Quarters of Lord Wellington during the 
Peninsular War, from 1812 to its close. Now first 
published from the original MSS. Edited by Sir 
GEORGE LARPENT, Bart. 3 vols. post 8vo. With 
Dlustrations, [Just ready. 

v 


Iv. 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘ROSE DOUGLAS.’ 
NELLY ARMSTRONG: A Story of the 


Day. By the Author of ‘Rose Douglas.” 2 vols. 
post 8yo. [Nearly ready. 


v. 
AGNES STRICKLAND. 
TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ LIFE in 


CANADA; or, The Experiences of an Early Settler. 
By MAJOR STRICKLAND, C.M. Edited by AGNES 
STRICKLAND, Author of ‘The Queens of England.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


vt. 
MRS. MOODIE. 
MARK HURDLESTONE. ~ By Mrs. 


Mooptr, Author of ‘Roughing it in the Bush,” (Sister 
of Agnes Strickland.) 2 vols. 





. vit. 
i COLONEL PHILIP YORKE. 


PASSAGES FROM MY LIFE; to which | 
are added, Memoirs of the Campaigns of 1813 and 1814. 
By BARON VON MUFFLING. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Colonel! PHILIP YORKE, 
8vo. lds, 
vir. 


MISS HERBERT. 


A LEGEND OF PEMBROKE CASTLE. 
By Miss FRANCES GEORGIANA HERBERT. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 


Ix. 
M. RANKE. 


RANKE’S CIVIL WARS & MONARCHY 
in FRANCE in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies.' . Being a History of France principally during 
that period. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


x. 
MISS MACKINTOSH. 


ALICE MONTROSE; or, the Lofty and 
the Lowly. By MARIA J. MACKINTOSH, Author 
of“ Charms and Counter-Charms,” 3 vols. 


3 


xt. 
CAPTAIN KEPPEL. 


CAPTAIN the HON. H. KEPPEL’S 
NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF THE MHAN.- 
DER, with Portions of the Journats of Sir James 
Brooxeg, K.C.B. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. With numerous 

. Plates by Oswatp W. Brizriey, Esq. 36s. 


2 
=? 


XII. 
EMILIE CARLEN. 


The LOVER’S STRATAGEM. By Emitie 
CARLEN, Author of the “ Birthright,” ‘* Woman’s 
Life,” &. 3 vols. 


: XI. 
LIEUT.-COLONEL MUNDY. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL MUNDY’S 
ANTIPODES.” Second Edition. 
numerous Illustrations, 42s, 


“OUR 


3 vols, 8yo, with 


—— 


NEW WORK by Sir E. B. LYTTON, Bart. 


Now published, in 4 vols. post 8vo, 42s. 


MY NOVEL. By Piststratus Caxton. 
Or, Varieties in English Life. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW WORKS. . 


ale 
In 2 vols, 8vo, with Tinted Lithographs and a new Map by PETERMANN, price 21s. 


NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF HMMS. HERALD, 


UNDER THE COMMAND OF CAPTAIN HENRY KELLETT, R.N., C.B. 


During the Years 1845-51; being a Circumnavigation of the Globe, and Three Cruizes to the Arctic 
Regions in search of Sir John Franklin. 











BY BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S. 


MEMBER OF THE IMPERIAL ACAD. NAT. CURIOSORUM, NATURALIST OF THE EXPEDITION. 


Captain Kellett left England in 1845 and returned in 1851. During that time he visited Brazil, the Falkland Islands, 
Chili, Peru, Ecuador, New Granada, Mexico, the Straits of Juan de Fuca, Western Eskimaux-land, Kamtchatka, the 
Sandwich Islands, China, California, and various other countries ; he penetrated by way of Behring Strait further north. 
ward than any navigator had done before him, and added a group of islands to the list of Arctic discoveries: he mades 
survey of an extensive portion of the coast of Western America, and touched at places which had never befcze been visited 
by any scientific expedition. 2 

(On Friday, 
9 


In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, with Tinted Lithographs, and a new Map by ARROwsMITH, price lds. 


WESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET: 


The Parratibe of a Hourney 


THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS OF NORTHERN INDIA, 
DURING THE YEARS 1847 AND 1848. 


BY THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. 


“ Of the particular district through which Dr. Thomson travelled, we know perhaps less than any other; hence his 
book will be eagerly consulted at once by those who desire to extend their knowledge generally of the earth’s surface, 
aud by those ae are especially interested in the fate and features of our Indian empire..... Long after the interest 
which its novelty will create shall have passed away, it will be a standard book of reference on account of the valuable 
facts which it contains, and of the spirit of sound observation in which it is written.”—Atheneum. | : 

“The work is one of durable importance. The most general reader will not find Dr. Thomson's journey tedious. 
. ... We have in this volume matter which will inform every man who reads it steadily, and follows the Author's route 
with attention by the map.”—Ezaminer. 


° 
Oe 
With Twenty-four Dlustrations by GzorgE CRUIKSHANE, price 8s. 


TALPA; OR, THE CHRONICLES OF A CLAY FARM. 
By C. W. H. 


‘This is a rare little volume. We don’t know which to admire most, the author’s humour or his wisdom. . . + It 
will create much laughter among the merry, and convey many a lesson to the tiller of the soil, There are some very 
capital illustrations, too, embellishing the volume.” —Era. E hem) 

* Here is a capital little Christmas book for the farmers. The vignettes (and there are twenty-four of the 
are among the happiest proofs we have lately seen that the genius of this fine artist’s earlier day is still fresh and unim- 
paired.” —Ezaminer, 

4, 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. 290, price 6s. 


PARKS AND PLEASURE GROUNDS; 
Or, Practical Notes on Country Wesidences, Gillas, Public Parks, anv Gardens. 
BY CHARLES H. J. SMITH, ost 


LANDSCAPE GARDENER AND GARDEN ARCHITECT, FELLOW OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH SOCIETY OF 
ARTS, CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, ETC. " é> 


Contents :—The House and Offices—The Approach—Pleasure Grounds and. Flower Gardens—The Park Om 
mental Character of Trees detached and in combination—Planting—Fences of the Park and. Pleasure Grounds— vent at 
The Kitchen, Fruit, and Forcing Gardens—Public Parks and Gardens—The Villa—The Laying-out and Improve! oe > 
Grounds—The Arboretum—The Pinetum. ay ap 


‘Mr, Smith is an experienced landscape gardener, and a man of much good sense. Hisopinions are therefore entitled 
to attention.” — Gardeners’ Chronicle, f ak * ‘tothe 

“The character of this publication is altogether practical, from the opening hints upon the house and offices, 0." 
closing directions about the arboretum and the pinetum.”’—Spectator. f 
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